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Editorial, 


T may be before this word is read our sons and brothers 
will have made in great numbers the supreme sacri- 
fice. The war has entered upon a momentous en- 
gagement. ‘The mind of us, through a year of gradual 
preparation, has become equal to meeting the 

precious loss which must be suffered by one and all. 
Indeed, next in importance to the heroism of the men in 
arms, in all the ages never surpassed, are the souls of 
those of us who remain, ordained to do our sustaining 
part. We have been undergoing a discipline which now 
comes to its time of testing. We approach Easter with 
an experience unlike anything we have known before. 
The validity of the resurrection has found an abiding 
place where once it may have been a dear hope, a cherished 
belief, a churchly festival held in sacred devotion. To- 
day it is the great fact of life, a thing we know. It is the 
one assurance which possesses us and lifts us above the 
clouds. There the real battle before and beyond the war 
in the world is being fought, not as remote or separate, 
but rather as the stay and support of the Allies in con- 
flict. The purpose is there fortified of the words of the 
President: “Let there be no misunderstanding. Our 
present and immediate task is to win the war, and 
nothing shall turn us aside until it is accomplished. 
Every power and resource we possess, whether of men, 
of money, or of materials, is being devoted to that pur- 
pose until it is achieved.” 
»* 


Grievous facts have been brought to light about the 
soldiers who can neither read nor write. Secretary of the 
Interior Lane calls the figures almost accusatory. There 
are nearly 700,000 men of draft age in the illiterate class, 
and in the ranks at present there are upwards of 40,000. 
More than 3,700,000 of the country-folk whom the 
Government is trying to help by the printed page cannot 
be helped. Altogether there are 5,500,000 above ten years 
of age in this state. ‘‘An uninformed democracy,” says 
Mr. Lane, ‘‘is not a democracy. A people who cannot 
have access to the mediums of public opinion and the 
messages of the President and the acts of Congress can 
hardly be expected to understand the full meaning of 
this war. It would seem almost axiomatic that an 
illiterate soldier could not make a good soldier in modern 
warfare.” A bill is urged upon the attention of the 
President and the Congress by Secretary Lane which 
provides for the education of adult illiterates. It is 
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designed especially to reach the men of draft age. Presi- 
dent Finley of the University of the State of New York 
tells a sorrowful story of the struggles of soldiers he saw 
in a great cantonment to speak intelligibly the ordinary 
oral orders. 


»* 


Tue first Easter message, says Pope Benedict in a plea 
for lasting peace sent at the beginning of Holy Week to 
the United States, was ‘‘Peace be unto you.” Never, 
he continues, has the world for which Christ sacrificed 
himself needed so poignantly that message as to-day. 
“On this solemn occasion no better wish can be made 
than a healing of the existing hatred and the concluding 
of a lasting peace based on the foundations of justice, 
fear of God, and love of humanity, giving to the world a 
new organization of peoples and nations, united under the 
egis of true religion in aspiring to a nobler, purer, and 
kinder civilization.” Here is the ultimate wisdom and 
here the true business of the Roman Catholic Church and 
all of the churches. The Pope speaks a universal, a 
catholic word which will inspire his own people as words 
to the same sublime and practicable purpose from tens 
of thousands of hearts in other churches and outside 
them lift up the soul of the nation to a sense that 
spiritual values are lasting as they are also supreme in 
the conduct of our armies to triumph. 


ad 


Ir people will make it their duty on Easter even to set 
forward their clocks and watches one hour, before re- 
tiring, they will not mar the punctuality of the Easter 
services, which, so far as we are informed, will be held at 
the usual time. ‘This isan opportunity to show the world 
that religious discipline is fruitful of good habits and 
prompt co-operation. The prejudice against the new 
law is nil, and even the people who like to find fault with 
changes have no blame. In ten days we shall be speak- 
ing about something else. While our scheme of tining 
our days and nights is artificial—by the chronometer 
and not by the sun,—yet the bill passed by Congress 
may almost be called an approach to natural law. Lest 
we pride ourselves on a contemporary bit of wisdom here, 
it is well to know that Benjamin Franklin, as long ago 
as 1784, when he was representing the United States in 
France, tried to get the Parisians to adopt the daylight 
schedule, but without success. 


* 


Moments of direct revelation do not arouse one’s 
doubts when they are described as experiences by men 
whose whole lives are a miracle of wisdom and goodness. 
Few will question in the slightest degree the authentic note 
in this record of Edward Everett Hale’s, taken from the 
recently published Life: ‘I had been reading in my musty, 
dark bedroom by an air-tight stove. I put the book 
down for what people used to call reflection, and I saw, 
or perceived, or felt that I was not alone and could not 
be alone. ‘This present power knows me and loves me. 
I know Him and love Him. He is here, I am here. We 
are together; and it is a companionship much closer than 
I could have with any human being sitting in that chair. 
Of course I do not mean that before this I had never 
prayed to God, or waited for his answer. But it is true 
that the sense of perfect or absolute companionship, the 
give-and-take sense of society, took form in my life then 
by the side of that rusty stove in that musty little 
room at the Delavan such as it had never taken before.” 
We are learning, in all humility, that one’s religious 
training may be as normal as the growth of a seedling to 
a fruitful tree and yet be attended with occasional re- 


markable manifestations of God’s working. In this light, 
conversion has come into good report among the most 
scientific minds in the field of religious inquiry, and the 
wonders of Providence multiply with the increment in 
knowledge. : 

* 


THE Crimean War gave us Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” and the fame of Florence Nightingale. 
Her example and her teaching have made their mark on 
the womanhood of the world, and given us a new type of 
nurse and social worker. Out of the struggle in which 
the whole world is now engaged will come still more types 
of noble womanhood. No one heroic person exhausts 
the capacities of the race. No two commonplace persons 
are any more alike than the leaves on a tree. And when 
superior types of capacity and character are produced, 
they increase the variety but do not reach the limits of 
productivéness. : 

* 


THE New England preacher who has been sentenced 
to fifteen years in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta 
for attempting to obstruct the operation of the draft 
received a severe punishment. As the trial was reported 
in the press, the word ‘“‘pacifist’”” was used continually 
to describe him. That term without qualification was 
inadequate. The thing of which he was convicted was 
disloyal action of the darkest kind, and the ugliest word 
of two syllables comes more nearly to fit the situation. 
The penalty took into account the important influence of a 
minister; and we would add, of a preacher in a church 
whose members are blindly devoted to queer religious 
ideas. ‘They make susceptible subjects in a time of stress. 
Give a cause, however wrong-headed, the sanction of 
a religious teacher, give it the shelter and nurture of a 
church, and you have the most pernicious and deep- 
rooted of all problems in hand. ‘The forces of religion in 
general are marshalled invincibly, we pray, behind the 
arms of a divine cause, a crusade that marches forth to 
win the world. 


The New Resurrection. 


Believing in the resurrection has been made a need- 
lessly difficult affair. The subject has been tied to what 
happened to some one else. What the early disciples 
saw and believed has been the centre of discussion and 
question. The account of what was thought about 
Jesus has been the decisive part of belief. The effort 
has been to explain what happens now by what was 
thought to have happened then. ‘The results cannot be 
counted wholly satisfying and conclusive. If the proofs 
had stood careful examination, there would still have been 
left the impossibility of connection between an event by 
its nature limited to one person and the general human 
experience. ‘The old belief in the resurrection shuts up 
faith so hermetically to one instance as to make the 
spread of faith for ourselves impossible. — 

The new belief in a resurrection proceeds in reverse 
order. It interprets what happened then by what it 
knows happens now. It takes human facts, the fact of 
death and the fact of what follows death, and seeks to 
understand them. So far as it understands them does 
it become able to understand what the ancient facts 
really were. 

What generally happens in connection with death now 
finds language startlingly like that from which the belief 
in the resurrection grew. Suddenly a living person 
ceases to be living. Those who knew him and loved 
him look on the form that so short a minute ago was that 
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person. It is no longer that person. Secretary Stanton 
turned from Lincoln’s form, as the last breath expired, 
_and said, “Now he belongs to the ages.”” A mourner 
frantic with grief sees such a form lowered into the grave; 
but the friend says: “No, he is not there. That is not 
the dear one. That is only the perishable part. He is 
not there; he is risen.”” ‘The spontaneous and natural 
interpretation of the event takes expression in just the 
phrase that made the root of the resurrection faith. We 
have ourselves, in this natural and spontaneous inter- 
pretation, just the reason for assurance that the friends 
of Jesus had. 

It is quite natural, too, that this should not take the 
whole expression with us that it took with the disciples. 
It would not take that expression with them if they were 
living now. With our habit of thought and our knowl- 
edge of how things happen, with all that investigation 
and experiment have shown us, it would be impossible 
to say such things now in the way men once naturally 
said them. ‘They would not satisfy and persuade people 
now by being told in the way they were told then. No 
one who heard Stanton’s words as Lincoln breathed his 
last supposed for a moment that he thought the physical 
body of Lincoln had been taken into an age-long immor- 
tality; no one who accepts the comforting consolation 
of the friend who says, “He is not here; he is risen,”’ 
repeats the saying so as to lead any one else to infer that 
there was a bodily resurrection. Every one under- 
stands that what is believed is that the soul’s life some- 
how continues, though its bodily manifestation is ended. 
We know that any bodily continuance is impossible. 
Nothing that happens to the body affects the faith in the 
soul. Whether it is destroyed quickly by incineration, 
or is reduced to ashes more slowly by combustion in the 
ground, has nothing to do with our faith. It would not 
help us at all to be led to believe in the resurrection of 
the body by any miraculous reunion of its particles. 
That sort of evidence is all out of accord with what we 
know and think, though it was quite in accord with what 
people commonly thought in earlier times. 

Just how this life of the soul lives, just where and in 
what sort of existence it finds new form, we do not try 
to shape to ourselves. It is impossible to imagine what 
must be so wholly different from existence as we are now 
conscious of it. We remember that Jesus himself did 
not express his idea of what he meant by going before 
his disciples into Galilee. All we know is that his spirit 
did live, and has lived to such consequence ever since 
as to make the world sure that the crucifixion did not 
end everything with him. At this Easter young men 
who have given their lives for their country live in the 
hearts and faith of those who cherish their memory. 
Every such death strengthens the intuition that death 
is not all of it. Easter this year not only brings resur- 
rection; it finds resurrection. In every home where 
death has come there is a presence of a risen life. 


Add Good Temper. 


Mr. Salter, in his book ‘‘ Nietzsche the Thinker,”’ gives 
the following as an example of the astounding things the 
philosopher was always saying: “‘Look at the faces of 
great Christians! They are the faces of great haters.” 
As some one remarks on this and kindred Nietzschean 
generalities that overreach absurdly, unjustly, it would 
be interesting to know who are to be regarded as great 
Christians. Certainly the hater is neither great nor 

Christian, as a commentary wisely declares. Mr. Salter 
_ himself notes with justification that despite the wildness 
of the quotation there is a point involved. 
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“Nietzsche thinks that the souls of Christians who 
have freed themselves from sin are usually ruined by 
hatred of sin.’’ If we come one step nearer to the facts, 
it must be admitted that the danger of so doing is with 
us ever. To lose our temper when great moral and 
religious hopes are not only impeded in their progress 
but are dashed it may be by a stupid generation is the 
truth at the bottom of Nietzsche’s extravagance. Here 
our honored colleague, Prof. Jacks, comes as he always 
comes to give us sense and poise, in short, good temper 
itself. In an article in the Yale Review for April, under 
that very title he would add it to such spiritual gifts as 
Justice, Liberty, Truth, and he would spell it also with 
capitals—Good Temper. As to its quality, he chooses 
a description of it in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where it is called charity. 

A deal of the aversion in the world for good people is 
that they do not keep good temper. A nasty disposi- 
tion, a dour countenance, makes a killing atmosphere. 
In it nothing good can come forth and prosper. It 
doesn’t follow that great indignations shall not fire one. 
That is altogether a different matter. The thing de- 
sired is that the air shall be kept pure and at a reason- 
ably constant temperature. If the obligation of the 
churches is not this supreme obligation to preserve at 
least among their members and ministers the only at- 
mosphere in which they can work the perfect work, 
under God, we have misunderstood the meaning of 
spiritual values and the function of religion. More im- 
portant by far than any programme for social betterment 
is this nurture of an attitude which maintains its calm 
and its integrity throughout the greatest trials. Just 
because people in religion and morals are dealing at 
once with the most delicate and difficult and personal 
convictions, is the danger the greater among them 
to go to pieces and spoil themselves for a season, in- 
jure their cause, and lead to many an aching friend- 
ship. 

Heated controversy does not help the progress of re- 
ligion, theology, or society. Good temper is not a war- 
time invention. It has always worked. When they 
find abuses in their parishes or their communities, men 
find also their great opportunity not so much to fix their 
minds on the correction of the wrongs as to prepare for 
that as a later task by possessing first a mind full of good 
temper. There is only a thin partition between the 
hateful attitude to a wrong and the equally hateful 
attitude to the person who believes or does the wrong. 
In the churches, if we only knew this efficaciously, and 
preached and practised it as the first, supreme aim 
of life, the problems of specific evil would get greater 
backing and the world would more speedily become the 
Kingdom of God. 

There are abundant evidences in men’s lives of the 
high success of this method. We can choose them from 
among our contemporaries. President Charles W. Eliot, 
who celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday March 20, 
has followed consistently his early course described in 
the first days of his incumbency by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,—‘‘this cool young man proposing in the calmest 
way to turn everything topsy-turvy” in the meetings 
of the medical faculty. When an intelligent, defined, 
resolute purpose in any field of service breathes the life- 
breath of good temper, there can be no failure. The 
particular business may fall short, but the man or woman 
will be a success; for the triumphs of the world and 
those of eternity are spiritual and personal. They are 
the children of good fortune who live daily the risen life 
of equanimity, making it easier for the feeble to stand, 
the disappointed to take heart, and the impatient with 
the world’s slow moving to be steadfast. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


TheSTesting of Our Faith by Our Works. 


The reality of our religious professions is called upon 
to-day to express itself in unmistakable terms. These 
great days are days of judgment. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they are to decide whether our free churches 
are to practically disappear from among the forces of 
faith and righteousness or whether they are to be re- 
newed and upbuilt in more complete sufficiency and 
serviceableness. It is for our ministers and people to 
determine if our churches are to adequately meet the 
greatest opportunity they have ever confronted or 
whether they are to prove themselves unequal to their 
task, too blind to see the vision that beckons them, too 
timid or too self-centred to be able to unite their ener- 
gies in strong, collective efforts. This judgment will be 
in no small measure pronounced by the response that the 
churches make to the challenge presented by the Direc- 
tors of their Association to support by generous financial 
contributions the endeavors of the War Work Council 
and the efforts of the Directors to maintain and multiply 
the churches that are the radiating centres in our Ameri- 
can communities of a pure and practical Christianity. 
Many of the churches are accustomed to make their 
contributions for this work on Easter Sunday. The 
gifts that are made on that day ought to prove that the 
members of the free churches known as Unitarian are 
awake to the seriousness of their immediate obliga- 
tions and attest their steadfast purpose to promote the 
national cause through sustaining the rational faith and 
moral resolution of the people. 

It ought to be plain to every Unitarian that the deeper 
issues of the war lie in the very realm in which our free 
churches have endeavored for three generations to influ- 
ence the minds and hearts of Americans. Is it not nobly 
true that our war aims can be stated, and are only com- 
pletely stated, in ethical terms? Our armies and navies 
are pre-eminently the instruments of great moral forces 
and the agencies of a creative idealism. ‘The origin and 
the aim of America’s participation in the war have to 
do with such principles as justice, mercy, freedom, equity. 
The authority for such principles lies in turn in our con- 
victions in regard to the ultimate government of the 
universe. ‘The roots of the world’s life, that is, as they 
are revealed with startling distinctness by war, lie in the 
realm of morals and religion. In the last analysis it is 
still true that “ideas are the cause and not the results 
of public events.” 

Shall not, then, the obligation of clarifying the thought 
and strengthening the moral reserves and uplifting the 
ideals of the American people be paramount in the vision 
and the generous deeds of public-spirited Americans? 
Is it not plain that religion is the fountainhead from which 
justice draws its strength, and loyalty its power of sac- 
rifice, and mercy its impulse, and even war its chivalry? 
Can we at such a time as this permit these fertilizing 
fountains to be closed and dried? Do we not also in 
these days discern where the sources of evil are in the 
world? They are in individual selfishness, in national 
egotism, in the envy of hatred, the greed of possession, the 
contempt of invisible realities, the trust in might instead 
of right, and these are the very evils which the churches 
are forever trying to eradicate. 

- It is not possible for people to pass through such a 
crisis as this is without being spiritually richer or poorer. 
The plow has been drawing deep furrows and now is 
the time for the sowing of the seed. Perhaps the furrow 
is to go still deeper yet, but even now there are many 
waiting fields. It is an obvious fact that many persons 
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who have hitherto been indifferent to religious impulses 
and associations have, through the stress of present 
experiences, been forced to ask themselves questions 
about the problems of life which they have never before 
thought worth asking. Then, too, the war has dis- 
credited a lot of archaic dogmatisms and superficial 
usages and amiable optimisms which have passed for a 


religion but which have not been found equal to the - 
‘demand of our present tests and trials. 


There is very 
little sign that the experience of the war will develop any 
new or real interest in reactionary theology and still less 
that it will emphasize the trivialities of sacerdotalism. 
There is, on the other hand, reason to believe that there 
will be a growing interest in a religion that is simple and 
practical. 

Thousands of people are just beginning to find their 
religious bearings because of the happenings of the last 
three years. Their outlook has been enlarged. They 
are living in a bigger universe, or, rather, they know the 
size of the universe better than they did. Where men 
thought provincially they are now thinking nationally; 
where they thought materially they are now thinking 
spiritually. The old world of narrow interests and 
transient ambitions is shattered by the tragedies and 
anxieties of the times. In the darkness men are winning 
their first starry glimpse of a new and nobler world. 

Whatever form of religion may be the outcome of pres- 
ent experiences one thing is certain. The only religion 
that will interest men who have faced the deep realities 
of life is the religion that does things. 
worth thinking about or talking about will be a religion 
of service. Unless Unitarianism can achieve a real 
passion for service it is a commonplace to say that its 
churches and institutions cannot even survive. People 
whose interest in religion is merely intellectual or sen- 
timental will count for little or nothing in the new 
world. Shall we not face the fact that for two genera- 
tions past religion has for most of us been interpreted in 
terms of unwarranted softness and ease? ‘These times 
demand real sacrifice. Would that all the ministers and 
people of the free churches might have at this time the 
transfiguring and inspiring experience of such a renewal 
of a vital and personal religion as will give to our churches 
the power that they need! 

All over the world people are calling for a religion whose 
fruits are the kindly, manly, and godly life. They are 
calling out of their hunger and deprivation, out of their 
emptiness and unrest. They are calling out of their 
delusions, out of their unsatisfied cravings and desires, 
out of their weariness and woe. Are the free churches 
ready to meet and answer that call? Are they ready to 
go forward responsively and bravely or do they propose 
in their indifference or preoccupation to let their great 
opportunity slip away? 

SaMuEL A. Etor. 


Current Topics. 


PoRTENTOUS events began to emerge upon the horizon 
of the world on March 21, when the German armies on 
the west front began a concerted movement which had 
been frankly proclaimed from Berlin for many weeks in 
advance. ‘The fact that this movement was the long- 
expected general offensive became increasingly apparent 
as the military operations developed. By the beginning 
of this week it became evident that the attack upon the 
British lines, all the way from south of Arras to La Fére— 
a distance of about fifty miles—was in fact not a local 
engagement, but a general advance designed to wrest a 
decision on the main issues of the war, to answer the 


The only religion . 
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question whether the ultimate victory shall rest with 
the Central Powers or with the Entente and the United 
States. The opening of the German offensive was under- 
taken on a scale which seemed to indicate that the Ger- 
man high command, after having disposed of its enemies 
on the east front, was now prepared to try final conclu- 
sions with resistance on the western line. 


Sad 


AT the outset there were indications of superiority in 
men and metal on the side of the German forces. At 
the end of the first forty-eight hours of fighting on a scale 
unprecedented even in this contest between giants, the 
British had been compelled to retreat on their right, or 
southern, wing, near La Feére, and also a little farther 
north, before Cambrai. The immediate purpose of the 
enemy’s strategy appeared to be to separate the British 
from the French lines at nearly the point where they 
joined. On Sunday the success of the German move- 
ment up to that time was indicated by the following 
message sent by the Kaiser to the Empress: “I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that, by the grace of God, 
the battle of Monchy, Cambrai, St. Quentin, and La 
Fére has been won. ‘The Lord has gloriously aided. May 
he further help.”” It became evident that the German 
commander-in-chief, nominally the Kaiser in person, was 
employing no less than 1,250,000,000 men in the attack. 
The losses on both sides were estimated into the hundreds 
of thousands during the first four days of the fighting. 


+ 


By Monday there were signs of a retardation of the 
German advance by a vigorous resistance on the part 
of the British forces. At points on the Somme the Ger- 
mans were driven back to the east bank of the river. 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s armies were demon- 
strating an ability to hold the enemy or at least to 
dispute his advance with an energy that promised impor- 
tant results. Press reports from both London and Paris 
reflected a realization of the gravity of the military situa- 
tion; but that realization was coupled with the convic- 
tion that the early successes of the Germans were no 
criterion of the actual balance of forces on the British and 
French fronts as a whole. One of the immediate results 
of the German offensive was the abandonment by the 
British Miners’ Associations of a contest against the 
application of the conscription law to their ranks. Paris 
remained apparently calm even under bombardment by 
a German gun which was said to have been located 
seventy-four miles away from the French capital. 


Sd 


NEws emanating from German and Allied sources alike 
indicated the presence of Austrian and Bulgarian troops 
with the Germans on the British line. The Austrians 
were reported to have contributed valuable long-range 
artillery resources to the German attack. The presence 
of Austrian troops in close proximity to the American 
positions was to be expected in view of the existing state 
of war between the United States and the Dual Mon- 
archy. Between Bulgaria and the United States, how- 
ever, there has not been even a rupture of diplomatic 
relations. The Bulgarian Minister, Mr. Stephan Pana- 
retoff, is still in Washington officially. There seemed to 
be some doubt as to the accuracy of the press reports of 
the presence of Bulgarian troops among the forces which 
are facing the American contingent in France. Assuming 
the press reports to be correct, however, many American 
newspapers at the beginning of the week were urging the 
Administration to declare war upon Bulgaria, a course 
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which President Wilson has shown a marked disincli- 
nation to adopt, despite Bulgaria’s participation in the 
war on the side of Germany. 


a 


THE action of the United States and Great Britain in 
requisitioning for use during the war of the Dutch ship- 
ping in American and British ports, amounting to about 
1,000,000 tons, has confronted the government of the 
Netherlands with an embarrassing problem. It was 
reported from The Hague last Monday that the Dutch 
Cabinet had voted to decline the offer of the United 
States and Great Britain to furnish grain to the people 
of the Netherlands as part of the agreement for the 
surrender of Dutch ships for the use of the Entente dur- 
ing the war. The attitude of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment was inevitably affected to some extent by German 
pressure. It had been intimated from Berlin at the 
beginning of the negotiations for the transfer of the ships 
to the United States and Great Britain, that acquiescence 
in the British and American demands by the Nether- 
lands would be regarded by Germany as an act of hos- 
tility against the Central Powers, afid that steps would be 
taken accordingly to give expression to Germany’s re- 
sentment against the alleged violation of the laws of 
neutrality by the Netherlands. 


»* 


THE question of an adequate food supply for America 
and for the nations with which the country is associated 
in war continued at the beginning of the week to engross 
attention in Washington. The Senate last week voted 
in favor of fixing the price of wheat at $2.50 instead of 
the $2.20 which had been fixed earlier by the Food 
Administration. The majority in the Senate, while 
avoiding a decision on the general principle of price- 
fixing by government, took the ground that the price of 
$2.20 is too low to stimulate production and marketing. 
The attitude of the House upon the issue remained to be 
determined. The urgent need of economies in the con- 
sumption of wheat on a national and drastic scale was 
brought to public attention afresh by Mr. Hoover, the 
Food Administrator, at the beginning of the week. Mr. 
Hoover pointed out that it will be necessary to reduce 
wheat consumption 50 per cent. from the present moment 
to the next harvest, if the world’s needs are to be met. 
He urged the increasing use of substitutes for wheat by 
voluntary consent as the only alternative to compulsory 
measures to be undertaken by the National Government. 


»* 


DiIsCLOSURES of the scope of the destructive work of 
the German U-boats, made by the British Admiralty last 
week, produced a profound impression at Washington, 
where the magnitude of America’s task in shipbuilding 
was emphasized in its true proportions. It was shown 
by Sir Eric Geddes that since the beginning of the war 
Germany has destroyed 11,827,527 tons of neutral and 
Allied shipping and that during the same period Allied 
and neutral yards had turned out 6,606,275 tons of ship- 
ping. Of the total amount of tonnage destroyed, about 
6,000,000 tons was sunk in the year 1917, the most effec- 
tive period of U-boat warfare. To meet this increasing 
destructiveness, it was pointed out in London and at 
Washington, it will be necessary for America and Great 
Britain, the leading manufacturing and maritime nations 
on the Entente side, to utilize every resource available. 
The publication of the figures by the British Admiralty 
was made in response to insistent demands in Great 
Britain that the public be informed as to the exact status 
of the duel on the seas between Germany and the Entente. 
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Brevities. 


Autobiography is more to many writers’ taste than 
biography. 

The railroad schedules will be the chief teachers of the 
meaning of daylight saving. 


There are two kinds of radicals,—those who go down 
to the roots of things, and those who pull things up by 
the roots. 


The remark is pertinent: Too much of the forward look 
is counselled in certain quarters; the task is not beyond, 
but here; not later, but now. 


A Methodist Episcopal bishop says it makes his heart 
bleed to see how the laymen are dictating the appoint- 
ment of ministers to pastorates. 


Wise as the urging is among the Episcopalians that 
they pay their clergy better salaries, it is not wisdom to 
argue that ministers should be unfettered by the petty 
cares of life. 


One by one the States are passing legislation putting 
loafers to work, which curiously meets with general 
approval except from the beneficiaries themselves, and 
. they will be grateful later on. 


We have listened to many addresses as to what the 
churches need to do after the war, and all we have learned 
that is worth while is this: we must keep on doing what 
we have always done, but do it infinitely better than we 
have ever done it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Worship in Beauty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Conference held recently in the Unitarian church, 
Birmingham, England, announced in the Kegister of 
February 28, seems to me to be a matter of very great 
importance as bearing upon the future of our liberal 
churches here in America. The professed purpose 
of that Conference was to see whether some way can- 
not be devised for “reconciling the principles of in- 
dividual and congregational liberty developed among 
the free churches with all that is essential to the life, 
faith, worship, and order of the Catholic (i.e., the older 
ritualistic) Church.’”’ The idea of catholicity pertains, 
of course, not merely to the Western Church, Anglican 
as well as Roman, but also to the Eastern branch as well. 
The question is, Shall our free churches remain uncer the 
domination of a barren intellectualism and the inef- 
fectiveness of unorganized individualism, or shall they 
press on to a developed church organization and a rational 
symbolism and liturgy in which the free spirit of the 
liberal faith shall find adequate forms of outward self- 
expression? 

On purely philosophical grounds, and on grounds of 
human psychology, a church, in order to be effective, 
must be not merely a free church, it must also be a 
worshipful church; it must appeal not merely to the intel- 
lect and the reason, it must also get down to the heart 
and feelings. Moreover, it must be an organized church. 
Unitarianism represents perhaps the extremes of Protes- 
tant individualism. Not only is each congregation 
independent of every other congregation, but each 
individual in every congregation is a law unto himself. 
‘The result is that we have, not a church, nor can there 
be a church in any true sense under such a system, 
but only a set of disorganized religious tendencies. 
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Personally, I am convinced that the “ritualistic 
movement,” if I may so call it, in our fellowship, repre- 


senting, as it does, a revolt both against our barren 
intellectualism as well as against our excessive individ- 
ualism, is to-day the most potent factor for progress that 
we possess. 

This letter is written not merely for the purpose of 
expressing my own views, but also in order to invite, 
if I may, either privately or through your columns, 
a statement of the attitude of other men in our fellow- 
ship on this important question. 


. Lewis C. CARSON. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


The “Register” in Persia. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I take the liberty of writing a few words to expfess 
my gratitude for your valuable and most welcome paper, 
which comes to me regularly. It has been a source of 
blessing and help to me during all these years, and es- 
pecially in these evil days of war. I would be at a great 
loss without it. It has not only helped the cause of 
liberal thinking in our community, but also I derive 
from it many suggestions to enlighten our people in 
social, economical, and educational matters. I assure 
you it will always be appreciated. 

Perhaps there is no part of Christianity that has suf- 
fered more trials and persecutions from the effects of 
war than the Christians in these Persian borders and 
in the adjoining districts in Turkey. Nearly 50,000 
Nestorians from Kurdistan with Mar Shimon Patriarch 
have fled to Urumia and surrounding districts, and are 
suffering from want of food and supplies. If it were 
not for the American relief and the assistance given by 
the Russian Government, they would all have perished 
from starvation. 

We hope and pray that the great cause of the Allies 
may soon prosper; for the whole existence of the Chris- 
tians of the East depends upon the success of the Allies. 
We believe especially that the American nation is fight- 
ing for the rights of small peoples; one of which are the 
Nestorians, or Syrians, in Turkey and Persia. 

JoHN MOosHIE, 
Editor, ‘‘The Star.” 


URUMIA, PERSIA. 


Collecting an Audience, Nourishing a Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have lately seen letters in the Register urging more 
emphasis on the radical side of Unitarianism; that this 
is the only way to increase our membership more rapidly. 

The experience and observation of many years leads 
me to a diametrically opposite conclusion. I will give 
two or three reasons for this. Many years ago, when I 
was beginning my Post-Office Mission work, I had oc- 
casion to consider the most effective form of advertising. 
I offered first liberal religious literature (sent free) in 
a popular periodical and I received fifty requests. Next 
I offered ‘“Why am I a Unitarian?’ by James Freeman 
Clarke and I received one hundred and seventy-five 
requests; then, ‘The Sin against the Holy Ghost” by 
the same author and received six hundred requests. 
Many applicants asked for more leaflets. A lady in a 
Western State offered to help me. I gave her a list of 
twenty-five correspondents with a list of leaflets. After 
a few weeks she said, ‘‘I have lost all my correspondents: 
I do not know what I have done.” I looked at the list. 
Instead of sending leaflets from my list, she had choses 
tracts of a negative and critical character. 


a parallel suggestion: Not pious life, just life. 
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A few years later a helper took charge of the work. 
She forgot my instruction and sent off tracts by negative 
preachers with the same result. I do not criticise the 
theology of these preachers. My belief is there is an 
illusion in regard to negative and critical preaching. 
It may collect an audience, but it does not nourish a 
church. 

A devoted member of the Unitarian church told me 
that she left it for the Episcopal church because a new 
minister had preached a sermon denying the resurrection 
of Jesus. She said to the minister: ‘‘ What shall I do 
now? I have been teaching my girls [she had a large 
class] the exact opposite of what you have said.’”’ She 
took her class with her. Another-lady who also had a 
large Bible class told me she was not a Unitarian. After- 
ward I wrote and asked her what had caused her to change. 
She answered, ‘‘I have not changed: the Unitarian 
church has changed.” 

It seems to me we are drawing in from other denomi- 
nations ministers of radical tendencies and losing out 
of our membership a devotional and reverential element 
which we can ill afford to spare. Last 

Boston, Mass. 


A Lone Voice in Germany. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent review of an English book, “‘When He Is 
Come,” by Rev. A. C. Bouquet, I came across a state- 
ment both new and interesting to me. It may not be 
new to your readers, but I am sure will be interesting to 
many. It concerns Prof. Troeltsch of Heidelberg, a man 
honored and revered in those happy days before the war, 
as scholar, teacher, and friend, by many of our free fellow- 
ship. 

The statement is this: ‘Alone of all the German pro- 
fessoriate, he has lifted up his voice to protest against 
the sentiments of the ‘Hymn of Hate.’ He has since 
lapsed into silence, because, as he is reported to have 
said, ‘All my colleagues have gone mad. What is the 
use of my writing any more?’”’ 

Such gleams of comfort are precious to those of us 
who once found light and leading in the German aca- 
demic world, and were appalled by what seemed its 
universal plunge into intellectual and moral madness. 

CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Meeting-house Words. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— | 

Your editorial ‘‘Not Ideals, Ideas’? leads me to make 
Ministers 
and religious teachers use a lot of meeting-house words 
and phrases which leave the young and red-blooded man 
or woman cold. Is it not, after all, just life—evermore 
new and fuller—which is needed? And will not the really 


awakened life, functioning fully and normally, force out- 


of the way the foolish and futile, and therefore quicken 
righteousness to the utmost? 

EMERSON P. Harris. 
Monrcrair, N.J. 


Prayer and the War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

By his very question, “If not for victory, for what?”’ 
your correspondent shows all too plainly why prayers 
for victory are reprehensible. In my previous letter I 
intimated “for what” we should pray; namely, ‘That 
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we may be united and consecrated to the cause of justice 
and democracy, guided by heavenly wisdom, and worthy 
of the soldiers that fight for us.” Are these things 
nothing? 

Your correspondent’s letter, if taken as a deliberate 
and careful expression, would indicate in the first place 
a low conception of our purpose in this conflict, and in 
the second place a crude conception of prayer. 

Have we no aim beyond victory? Our President has 
repeatedly said that we are in this struggle for the sake 
of justice, humanity, international morality, the rights 
of small and weak nations, and a lasting peace. Surely 
we have at least something besides victory to pray for— 
something larger, higher. 

We do not—or should not—pray for everything that 
we want. We do not pray for our material needs, but 
for “the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” We 
should not urge a soldier to pray that he may kill a cer- 
tain number of Germans, and yet we expect him to kill 
Germans as a necessary but disagreeable means to an 
end. So we should pray not for victory, although we 
want it and are not ashamed of wanting it, but rather 
for those higher and larger and more enduring things 
that we expect to achieve through it. 


JosEPH C. ALLEN. 
CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


The Plain People, the Common’ People. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. George Willis Cooke may suppose that his letter 
is an exposition of Liberalism, but it certainly is couched 
in most illiberal terms. To consider that people, because 
they do not see eye to eye with one, are reactionary, 
beating about the bush, and ‘‘cringing within the limits 
of Christianity,’’ betrays a spirit which might easily 
descend to persecution for non-conformity to some 
“progressive” dogma rather than that of the true Liberal, 
who gladly welcomes and honors truth wherever he 
finds it. | 

It is surely well to honor the ‘“‘radical element,” espe- 
cially if it be truly Radical. The Radical is the man who 
goes to the root of things. But there are some who profess 
and call themselves Radicals who wish to live without 
roots, which, as an agricultural Euclid would tell us, “‘is 
absurd.’’ So greatly do these good men abhor the past 
that I am always prepared to find them scorn the “‘re- 
actionary’’ people who believe that the earth is round, and 
who ‘‘cringe within the limits” of the multiplication 
table. The great Liberals and Radicals in politics— 
William the Silent, Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln, 
Gladstone—never feared to cast their roots back into 
the past and the leaves of these great trees are still peren- 
nially green for the healing of the nations. And so with 
all great religious reformers and founders of religions. 
They inevitably and invariably reach back to the past 
while they point forward to the future. 

One of the worst points about the rootless Radicals is 
that they are usually so frightfully behind the times. 
Thus, in these days of miracles, there are still some who 
go round telling us that “miracles do not happen.” Not 
long ago I heard one inveighing against the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering, though not a day passes but men are 
literally ‘‘suffering for us,” “‘dying for us,’’ ‘redeeming 
us to God by their blood.” 

Mr. Cooke is somewhat at sea if he fancies that the 
historic formulas appeal only to a few elect souls while 
the mass of people are wandering round looking for 
progress. It is the other way about. The mass of 
people have a sort of instinct leaning toward the old 
formulas. ‘These, it is true, have in many instances 
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become hard and dry. It can be our function as Liberals 
to breathe new life into them, and it is a task worth 
while. 

The fact is that truth is found not so much among the 
“few elect souls,’’ be they radical or conservative, as 

among the mass of mankind, ‘“‘the plain people’ as 
President Wilson calls them, “the common people” of 
whom Lincoln said, God loved them, “that is why he 
made so many of them.” 

Let us take a few instances. ‘The common people have 
always been patriotic and have believed in preparation 
for national defence. Our elect souls did not, but the 
common people proved right. ‘The fight for temperance 
and prohibition was almost entirely carried on by the 
common people. The superior folk looked on with a sort 
of Olympian tolerance, but North America to-day has 
swung round to the common people’s opinion. The 
common people have always believed in God, duty, 
immortality, and divine sympathy. The people of 
“culture” called all these in question. Indeed, in much 
of the science, art, literature, and drama fashionable a 
few years ago they deliberately denied them all. Now 
they are blundering back to the old central human track, 
and, while they have yet an immense distance in leeway 
to make up, are shouting with their captain Mr. Wells 
that they are bringing a new religion to the world. 

We have not as yet shown any sign of getting beyond 
the Gospel statement that ‘‘the world religion’’—the 
kingdom of God—is already here and is the possession 
of the poor. We shall probably learn the character of 
the ‘‘greatest”’ in it not so much from the fiery radical or 
the solemn conservative as from that queer but splendid 
and much misunderstood being, full of the spirit of 
courage and generosity, of fun and frolic, of simplicity 
and good fellowship, of faith and faithfulness, of loyalty, 
of honor, of enthusiasm, of enterprise—the average boy. 


Jas. W. Roc#. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


They Worshipped at Alf Souls, Washington: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was much interested in a recent article in your columns 
on “The Religion of American Presidents,’ by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, D.D. May I add a few notes in con- 
firmation? 

President Hayes was several times an attendant at 
All Souls (Unitarian) Church in Washington, during my 
pastorate, and spoke to me approvingly of my utterances 
when as chaplain I conducted the annual services at 
Arlington Cemetery. 

As to President Garfield, he was a frequent attendant 
at All Souls. He and Senator Conkling were familiar 
personalities on Sunday evenings—almost always in the 
second or third pew from the front at my left. And it 
came to me from Senator Conkling that Mr. Garfield 
liked to attend our services. Senator Thurman, once 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, was one of our 
“regulars.” Mr. Blaine held a-pew, which he seldom 
occupied, but which his relative ‘‘Gail Hamilton” used 
regularly. 

I think that from 1876 on, there was no church con- 
gregation in America that held a more distinguished 
congregation of persons than the one in Washington, 
measuring the people by their political, literary, and 
scientific prominence. We had Senators Hamlin, Morrill, 
Hoar, Burnsides, Thurman, Howe, Hughes, and Gordon, 
Chandler and Washburn, later Senators, and Blaine as 
pewholders, with many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, also, Justice Miller, Secretary of War 
MacCrary, with several heads of departments, like Pay- 
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master-General Cutter, and Dr. Baxter; also, from the 
scientific bureaus, men like Prof. Baird of the Smith- 
sonian, and numerous prominent officials of the Geo- 
logical and Anthropological Bureaus. Then there were 
Grace Greenwood and Charles Nordhoff. 


Ciay MacCautey, D.D. 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 


Nests. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


As dear to me as dreaming buds 
That wait the call of spring, ~ 
Are nests—so surely built 
(Though high they swing 

Or cupped in grassy sod) 

Upon a manifest design 

That spells the tenderness of God. 


Heart-whispered to each nesting bird, 
The marvellous design 

That every need foresees: 

Soft down to line 

The wonder-woven nest, 

And gentle wings whose brooding warmth 
Love lights within the mother’s breast. 


Entranced, I watch the furtive bird, 
Alert of ear and eye, 

To guard her secret nook; 

As swift to spy 

A vagrant wisp of hay or straw, 

An idle thread, or seedling down— 
Whose kindly chance is hidden law. 


Then in and out she weaves her dream, 
With ecstasy of art, 

That caught its quickened pulse 

From a lilting heart. 

For all the miracle is done 

To music from her mate afar, 

Whose ruse would hide their dreams are one. 


Methinks that any genial tree 
Would feel a friendly glow 

When questing birds light near 
And twitter low: 

“Ah! here’s the very, very best; 
On this old comfy, crotchéd. bough 
We'll snugly hide away our nest.’ 


I love to think the leaves are taught 
To sing their lullabies 

To help the mother close 

The fledgling’s eyes. 

And pensively, perhaps, as I, 

A tree may watch the dwindling brood, 
When one by one they learn to fly. 


A tender drama, brother tree, 
We've watched the season-long, 
From love’s full wooing note 

To farewell song; 

In it such sacred writ I’ve found, — 
I almost hear, ‘‘’ Take off thy shoes, 
For here, in truth, is holy ground.” 


A Poetess of Seventeen Editions. 
(AMELIA COPPUCK WELBY; 1819-52.) 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


It is safe to say that not one person in fifty who mingles 
freely in American literary circles to-day would or could 
confess to any knowledge of the once greatly admired 
poet, Mrs. Amelia Coppuck Welby. A collection of her 
Kentucky verse was published in Boston in 1845 and a 
steady demand for it required seventeen editions! 

In 1850 a much-enlarged and illustrated edition, with 
designs by R. W. Weir, was put forth, and, like its prede- 
cessors, it bore upon its title-page the anonymous title— 
“Poems by Amelia.” But this title was doubtless re- 
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sponsible in some degree for the quick fading of the 
author’s fame. While she lived, however, she could have 
had no reason to complain of the world’s neglect. 

Mrs. Welby was born. Feb. 3, 1819, at Saint Michaels, 
Miles River, Maryland, a small arm of Chesapeake Bay. 
In early infancy her parents removed with their daughter 
Amelia to Baltimore, which remained the family home 
until 1834. Here she became acquainted with Mr. 
George Welby, a prominent merchant of Louisville, Ky., 
and they were married in June, 1838. She began to write 


early, and her poems soon found recognition among her 


contemporaries. One of her admirers said, ‘“‘Her work 
found admiration: and appreciation to a greater degree 
than the verse of any author within the critic’s knowl- 
edge.” “Few American authors, either of prose or 
verse, have met with,a success equal to this,” declares 
the critic Rufus Griswold; ‘‘and very few have found 
admirers in as many different circles as has Amelia 
Welby.” This is much to say of anybody’s verses; how 
far the praise is borne out by the facts may be left to 
the reader to discover. 

Mr. Griswold has no doubts about it, and we find him 
saying with smiling confidence with reference to “ Ame- 
lia’: “Her fancy is lively, discriminating, and informed 
by a minute and intelligent observation of nature, and she 
has introduced into poetry some new and _ beautiful 
imagery. No painful experience has tried her heart’s 
full energies; but her feelings are natural and we are 
sure of the genuine womanly spirit; reverencing the 
sanctities and immunities of life, and sympathizing with 
whatever addresses the senses of beauty.” 

To write after this fashion is to write with ease, keep- 
ing the sufficiently obvious well in sight, but it is scarcely 
the way in which great prose is produced, or melodious 
verse. 

We read that “in person Mrs. Welby was rather 
above than below the middle height, slender and graceful 
in form, with exquisite taste in dress, and a certain easy, 
floating sort of movement. She would be recognized at 
once as a beautiful woman. A slight imperfection in 
the upper lip, while it impaired the perfectness of her 
face, yet gave a peculiar piquancy to its expression and 
did not seriously detract from its charm. Her hair was 
exquisitely beautiful and was always arranged regardless 
of the prevailing fashion, with singular elegance and 
adaptation to her face and figure. Her manners were 
simple, natural, and impulsive, like those of a child. 
Her conversation, though sometimes frivolous, was al- 
ways charming.’ All such sentiment as this has little 
or nothing to do with the writing of verse, and Poe, who 
should have known much better, confidently asserts 
that “few American poets are at all comparable with 
Mrs. Welby in the true poetic qualities. As for our 
poetesses, few of them approach her.”’ 

Amelia’s gentle, sweet-tempered muse never strays far 
from the realms of the mildly commonplace. Hers is an 
eminently respectable Muse, but we can hardly award 
her higher praise. ‘The Rainbow,” from which we quote 
the opening stanza, fairly represents her quality -— 

“T sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
‘Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon, 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 


While a single white cloud to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of peace floated off in the West.” 


It should not be difficult business to produce, any 
amount of verse of this rather spineless character. 
Whether or not such verse is worth the making is open 
to question. The occupation doubtless. gives more or 


less pleasure to would-be poets and not infrequently to: 
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the poet’s immediate circle of friends, but it behooves 
him or her to have a care lest they weary their hearers 
with the recital of stanzas of interminable length. 

‘ Pulpit Eloquence” is one of Mrs. Welby’s poems, 
which sins sorely in this particular, including, as it does, 
thirteen eight-syllabled stanzas. We quote the two 
stanzas which bring this poem to a welcome end:— 


“How sweet to my heart the picture I’ve traced! 
Its chain of bright fancies seemed almost effaced! 
Till memory, the fond one, that sits in the soul, 
Took up the frail links and connected the whole. 


“As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 
As the scent to the rose, are these memories to me. 
Round the chords of my heart they have tremblingly clung, 
And the echo it gives is the song I have sung.” 


There is nothing discoverable in these chastened lines 
to “make a fuss about,” as one may say, but at least 
one poem points to a possibly higher level of attainment 
here and there. It is entitled “To a Sea-shell’’ :— 


“Shell of the bright sea-waves! 

What is it that we hear in thy sad moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own? 

Lute of the ocean-caves! 

Or does some spirit dwell 
In the deep-windings of thy chambers dim, 
Breathing forever, in its mournful hymn, 

Of death’s anthem swell?” 


The New Kind of Alliedship. 


LEWIS STILES GANNETT. 


“cr 


The United States has gone into this war constructive 
end first,’ said Dr. Robert Davis to the Red Cross 
personnel in Paris the other day. 

He was right. Before the American troops were on 
the battle-line, the American Red Cross was sending its 
missionaries of friendship throughout France. A year 
ago some of us were dreaming of an International Re- 
construction Corps that should bind nations together 
rather than tear them apart, that should carry a message 
of friendship on into peace-times wherever the armies 
leave shell-torn fields and ruined villages behind them, 
or wherever behind the trench-lines the hearts and bodies 
of men and women and of children have been seared by 
war. 

The International Reconstruction Corps is realized in 
the Department of Civil Affairs of the American Red 
Cross in France. It is caring for refugees all over France; 
fighting the scourge of tuberculosis; rebuilding homes in 
the shell-country; carrying the Better-Babies campaign, 
so familiar in America, into a new country—across the 
gulf of linguistic boundaries, and opening dispensaries 
and hospitals for the under-nourished children from the 
war-zone; helping the war cripples back into self-respect- 
ing trades,—doing all that reconstruction can mean when 
the word is taken in its largest possible sense. 

That is something new in war-time Red Cross work. 
The British and the French Red Cross Societies do not do 
civil relief work on any large scale. But it is simply 
carrying out the old American Red Cross policy. After 
the San Francisco earthquake, after the Dayton floods, 
after the Messina earthquake in Italy, it was the American 
Red Cross which organized the work of civilian relief. 
Why not carry the work on for the civil sufferers from 
war? 

It did—at first a little tentatively and experimentally; 
then with increasing force and certainty; now with a 
conviction and vigor that has carried it into the hearts 
of the French, that has meant more in Alliedship than the 
coming of a half-million men. ‘There are little children 
all over France who are growing up to remember America’ 
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as children never before thought of a foreign country. 
And the same is true in Italy, and in the free corner of 
Belgium, and, on a lesser scale, in Russia. This civil- 
affairs Red Cross work is an adventure in constructive 
internationalism. 

‘It takes imagination to realize what this means. Bare 
facts and figures can be told. ‘Their human significance 
is hard to put into words. ‘The Red Cross Department 
of Civil Affairs is working through innumerable agencies 
and societies all over France. It is working directly in 
94 cities and villages. It is operating 9 large civilian 
hospitals with a total of 1,000 beds, and its grants have 
enabled other organizations, such as the Society of 
Friends, to add to their chain of hospitals. It is operat- 
ing 36 dispensaries, and the number is constantly being 
enlarged. 

Its Tuberculosis Bureau has aided 150 hospitals repre- 
senting 11,683 beds for tuberculous patients scattered 
over the map of France. Its aid in providing games, 
tobacco, bowling greens, sewing materials, and bright 
coverlets has filled 500 empty beds in the tuberculosis 
barracks in the Paris hospital yards. It has furnished 
a 300-bed hospital at Vigny, left half-done when the war 
broke out, converted two chateaux into tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, and provided a 200-bed hospital for tuberculosis 
repatriated women at Lyons. ‘That word “‘repatrié” has 
become almost an American Red Cross word in France. 
Every day 1,200 exiles are shipped back from the occu- 
pied provinces through Germany and Switzerland into 
France. ‘The American Red Cross examines the children, 
11,402 in general, as they come in, provides the ambu- 
lances to transport the old and infirm, sends the conta- 
giously ill or seriously ill to its own hospitals, isolates those 
whose condition is doubtful, sends the anemic to a con- 
valescent home in the mountains near Lyons, and when 
the daily convoys of those without friends or relatives in 
France arrive in isolated departments of France, they are 
met by some of the 50 delegates and assistants now aiding 
to establish these repatriates where they are sent. The 
Bureau of Refugees last month distributed, largely to 
these repatriates, over 37,000 articles of clothing, 7,000 
pairs of shoes, 18,000 yards of cloth, 1,400 pounds of wool, 
40,000 articles of bedding, 1,200 stoves, 1,000 yards of 
stove-pipe, 1,100 beds and tables, and pounds and pounds 
of food. Another branch of the same Bureau helped 
move 175 refugee families into decent lodgings and is 
finishing unfinished buildings for 400 more. 

Lorraine is honeycombed with Red Cross dispensaries 
for the children of that region. Over 8,000 people in the 
department of which Chartres is the capital listened to 
Red Cross lecturers (Frenchmen co-operating with the 
Americans), watching Red Cross movies, and saw Red 
Cross posters in an anti-infant mortality and anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. 

During January alone, some 18,000 articles—furniture, 
clothing, food, tools, candles, window-glass, sheeting, 
blankets, soap, flatirons—were shipped into the devas- 
tated district, where a group of Red Cross representatives 
are distributing them through the various French, Eng- 
lish, and American organizations working there. 

This is only part of the story. The record of supple- 
mentary food for inadequate school canteens, re-educa- 
tional work for war cripples, and the whole long story of 
the Society of Friends, to whom the Red Cross has given 
a million frances, remain untold. 

It sounds like ‘‘charity,”’ perhaps, but there has been 
a spirit and a swing to the work, an open-hearted friend- 
ship and a realization of emergency, that has swept the 
work along as charity never could move. The warm 
acceptance of it all by French people themselves, the 
close and sympathetic co-operation at every step, have 
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done much to make real a ‘‘sister republic”’ sentiment that 
had only too little of genuine understanding and sym- 
pathy as its basis. 

It was begun in war-time, and because we had become 
allies of France; but the need will not end with the 
signing of the peace. It may be almost greater. The 
peace treaty will open up Poland and Serbia and Armenia 
and the rest of Belgium for similar work. The test of 
the reality of our high professions of faith will come when 
the war is over. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


The Bankruptcy of International Socialism.* 


WILLIAM IL. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


There are certain humorous elements coming to the 
surface in these iron days. One of them is this. ‘The 
Socialist deputies of the German Reichstag and of the 
Austrian Reichsrat met together and issued a proclama- 
tion to declare their righteous indignation -at Italy’s 
infamous war. One of the last curses that can fall upon a 
man is that he should lose his sense of humor. It has 
fallen heavily in Berlin. 

One word as to an important feature of this war. What 
has come to the surface more poignantly in this war than 
anything else has been the claim of subject nationalities. 
Armenia, almost extinguished, to-night is crying to be de- 
livered from the murderer Turk; Bohemia is trying to 
utter its voice unto the soul of the world to be delivered 
from the black reaction of the most reactionary state 
in the Western world, and that is Austria; Poland is 
crying to the world’s conscience to have her dismembered 
body made whole and beautiful again; and Alsace- 
Lorraine is crying still after forty-four years that her 
soul is French. 

‘These subject nations are rapidly becoming the main 
issue of this war to me. I judge the moral character of a 
man by what he says, for instance, about Armenia. If 
he tells me that he wishes the status quo ante restored and 
Armenia given back to the Turk, my opinion of him I am 
perfectly ready to tell you in private. I judge of a 
man’s moral insight, or a woman’s either, by the extent to 
which his soul and his sympathy listens to the cry of these 
prostrate peoples, all but extinguished now, some of 
them. In a moment I am going to give what I consider 
to be sound advice to any Socialist friends of mine who 
may be here. But before I come to that, I must say 
this: Not one Socialist meeting in the world has gathered 
to pour out its indignation against the murderers of 
Armenia, the butchers of Serbia, and the infamy that 
has been transacted upon the forever-to-be-hallowed soil 
of Belgium. Not one! 

Can you see a crime when it is before your eyes? Is 
all indignation squeezed out of your heart by an idolistic 
dogma as to the nature of wars. I have yet to hear of 
utterances from any Socialist to atone for the broken soul 
of these prostrate states. There is bankruptcy, indeed. 
If any church is guilty of that, it has bankrupted itself. 
If any individual is guilty of that, he is bankrupt, hope- 
lessly. ’ 

What is the reason of this singular silence? We should 
like to think of Socialism as having the great vocation of 
stirring the hearts of humanity for all that are broken and 
heavily oppressed. What a vocation that is! 
it shining before them, have they missed it? Why? 
Because of an idolistic dogma that in war there is no right 
or wrong; in war there is only a conflict of capitalistic 
interests, and we cannot stop to discover whether there is 
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righteousness here or there; the moral value of one cause 
over another is too insignificantly small for us to be 
greatly concerned with it. It is like any other dogma, 
once it is adored, once we become wooden-headed about 
it, and swear not to let in any new ray of light to disturb it. 
This, of course, makes absolute shipwreck of either de- 
pendent judgment or moral insight. The dogma says, 
the classic text-book says, that it is only a capitalistic 
scandal and therefore we will not publish to the world 
any great indignation, therefore we will not single out 
Serbia, Armenia, Alsace, for sympathy, but we will cover 
them all up with the great cloak of the dogma which fits 
us to see no moral distinctions among all the belligerents. 

If the Socialists of other countries should continue to 
be bound to the Socialists of Germany, they will become, 
I fear, a danger to any set in which they operate. We 
have seen that they have been a deadly peril to France, 
and they have, under the leadership of Scheidemann 
particularly, done everything they could to excuse the 
violation of Belgium. Deliverance from German bondage 
is an absolutely imperative thing in the Socialism 
of countries outside of Germany. ‘That is a clear duty, 
and the man or woman must be strangely blind who does 
not see it, in the light of the calamities that have come. 

Secondly, cannot something be done to give elasticity 
to the dogmatic system of Marx? I am afraid that 
Socialism has always been weak in psychology. Like 
the Prussian General Staff, the Socialists have under- 
stood a great deal, but not among the objects of their 
understanding has been human nature. Cannot that be 
changed? For instance, classic and orthodox Socialism 
has never adequately understood what national patriotism 
means, and it seems to be beyond them to understand it, 
and such men as endeavor to understand it are shown the 
door and their walking papers. 

National patriotism is not artificial, it is not bour- 
geoisie, it is not capitalistic. It is in our blood, if we are 
normal. Why not understand it? Why come along 
with a stupid dogma to tell me that patriotism is bour- 
geoisie, or some other ridiculous phrase that has grown 
into the chorus of the anthem? Why not try to see the 
power, and the depth, and the glory that may come of 
loving the soil that bore us? Well, it is time that there 
should be a beginning to understand psychology, and 
understand sympathetically that thing. 

Thirdly, orthodox and classic Socialism has never 
quite understood the attachment of the human soul to 
spiritual ideals. The materialist interpretation of history 
is not an interpretation at all. It is simplification. The 
materialist simplification of history is absurd. There 
are spiritual ardors to unseen ideals. ‘There is a capacity 
of consecration to the invisible but real residing in our 
hearts. Why not try to see that? Why not break the 


iron orthodoxy of a Prussian pope? 


There is a great opportunity for a party, a magnificent 
opportunity for a party that will come together not any 
longer upon a blind dogma, with both its eyes out, but a 


_ party that will meet on the vital foundation of opposition 


to oppression—a party that can say: Wherever there is a 
nation stricken, we are there at its side, not held back 
by a dogma that it was a capitalist system that crushed 
it; wherever there is a broken body, a suffering child, 
we are there with a practical and feasible programme; 
wherever there is an aspiring heart, we are there beside it. 

Why is not that done? ‘There is your vocation and you 
are blind to it—stone blind. There is a great oppor- 
tunity now for magnificent leadership of a higher kind 
than ever before. ; 

The Socialist party must take its place with all the 
other parties of the world before the tragic outcome 
of events and strike its breast and say: ‘‘ We, too, have 
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been foolish and bigoted and blind. We will reform. 
We will get a new vision, a deeper heart, a profounder 
soul. We will try to understand the inmost aspirations 
of our human family. We will try now to do that, not 
prohibited any longer by traditions artificial and academic 
and alien.” 

If it does that, a vocation awaits it of power and of 
splendid achievement, but the judgment is merciless. 
Attachment to Prussian orthodoxy must go. An under- 
standing must try to be arrived at of what attachment to 
country is. Something in this war must fbe seen to be 
at issue, which is moral, spiritual—which ;makes every 
soul alive that is not dead forever. If this is seen, there 
will be a new birth and a new age. If it is not, I can only 
pray for the death of all bigotries, theological or economic. 


The Victorious Cross. 


John Oxenham, in “The Vision Splendid.” 


The Cross still stands for Right 

Against ungodly Might; 

God’s Love is that Eternal Light 
That shines forever, 
Failing never, 
In the darkest night. 


Though worlds in ruin lie, 
Though man despairing die, 
Though earth doth Christ still crucify, 
The Cross stands ever, 
. Failing never, 
Love to glorify. 


Unchanged from what it meant 
To that first penitent— 
Symbol of Love Omnipotent— 
The Cross stands ever, 
Failing never, 
Of His Great Intent. 


God’s Love to testify, 

Man’s faith to justify, 

All life and death to dignify— 
The Cross stands ever, 
Failing never, 
Of its sovereignty. 


God’s Love hung on The Tree; 
Christ died, for you and me; 
Christ rose again, for you and me;— 
So Love lives ever, 
Failing never, 
Through eternity. 


Religion Moves through the Flames. 


BLANCHE WATSON. 


In reference to the part the Church plays in our coun- 
try to-day it may be interesting to know what Louis 
Wallis says in a recent issue of The Public. 

After asserting that we were once a church-going 
nation, and are still blessed with religious instincts, 
though bored by the religion of ecclesiasticism, he quotes 
from Prof. Henry C. Vedder, a Baptist, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, as follows :— 

For a generation now the Church has made no appreci- 
able numerical advance, though it has poured out money 
like water, and spent effort more freely than in any previ- 
ous generation of its history. The Church is just holding 
its own. It is marking time, not marching to conquest. 
It makes no successful appeal to the people at large. It 
must change its policy radically or lose even more in the 
coming decades. ‘The Church has been trying to ride two 
horses, and as democracy and aristocracy get farther apart 
every day, pretty soon something is going to drop. 
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Prof. Vedder’s chair is Church History. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the movement of organized religion 
from the times of the New Testament to the present day. 
He is one of a growing host of clergymen who are not 
hesitating to speak their minds clearly. Among these 
are Bishop Williams of Michigan, Prof. Rauschenbusch 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, Prof. Harry W. Ward 
of Boston University, and Rev. Richard Hogue of Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Wallis sees in the problem of religious evolution 
evidences of a struggle between “junker”’ ecclesiasticism 
and a logical, true Christianity which is gradually com- 
ing back to its origin in the life and teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who, like the Hebrew prophets, “found 
God in the principle of justice which underlies and condi- 
tions human society, but which is so largely ignored by 
human laws.” He declares that liberals who avoid dis- 
cussion of this problem are in reality playing into the 
hands of stand-patism and special privilege. “Relig- 
ion,” he says, ‘““moves into a new epoch through the 
flames of world-war.”’ 


Che Pulpit. 
Is Death Enemy or Friend? 


REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Except a corn of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by — 


itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.—JouN xii. 24. 

The last enemy that shall be abolished is death.—1 Cor. xv. 26. 

Is Death an enemy or a friend? Do we desire it to be 
abolished from the world as we would some dreadful foe, 
or do we wish Death to remain? Is it the most relentless 
of enemies, or instead is it the close partner and valuable 
co-worker with life—a friend? 

How shall we know? Suppose to-day the heavenly 
decree rang forth: Death is banished from the earth. 
From now on you shall not grow old, nor change, nor 
know wrinkles and gray hairs. Old age, that universal 
thief, shall not deprive you of your eyesight, nor take 
away your hearing, nor steal from you your strength. 
Such as you now are, such you shall continue to be. 
At first what joy this news would bring! We who are 
still in the strength of years are to be allowed the con- 
tinued use of our powers, so that the plans we have in 
mind may be worked out, the places we have longed to 
see, visited, and the friends we have wished to encourage, 
helped and sustained. What sweeter, grander Easter 
gospel? 

We return to our homes and our occupations. Years 
pass. Our babe, the pride and hope of our heart, still 
continues to be the babe. Our boy never outgrows his 
childhood, for change is banished from the world. Our 
daughter never attains to full maidenhood. We our- 
selves, having carried out our hearts’ desires, having 
visited the capitals and battlefields of Europe, having 
spent winter after winter in California or the West Indies, 
or penetrated into the heart of Africa, and having worked 
out our plans, ask: What more? What next? No 
more marriages; no more happy anticipations con- 
nected with the expanding minds and bodies of our little 
ones; no more joy in seeing the children grow up and 
change from childhood to full maturity,—for change— 
growth necessitates change—has ceased. 

Soon or late each of us would cry out against such 
eternal sameness and be willing to have the present state 
of affairs restored even though for us personally it does 
mean old age and increased physical feebleness. 

But, it may be asked, why cannot existence continue 
here on earth under present conditions? -Suppose it 
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so, would that be better? Better perhaps to know that 
we could always keep our loved ones about us; but re- 
member, the same friends and the same conditions imply 
the same pains, the same burdens. What of the un- 
fortunate, the poor, the crippled; the workers doomed 
century after century to stand before the heat of blazing 
furnaces, to dig in underground mines, to toil on in the 
damp of swamps or -breathe the poisonous air of ill- 
ventilated factories? Would not the cry go up to heaven 
from toiling thousands for change, for relief? Yes, even 
for a death that meant the wiping out of feeling, of all 
human consciousness. 

Easter does not mean that Death shall be banished. 
It means something better; it means that we may look 
upon his sable plumes as the sign of the Universal Friend 
through and by whom changes do come, in and by whom 
is progress. Life is the integrating, Death the dis- 
integrating, force. Each is essential. Compare Life to 
a builder, a fashioner in concrete. He gathers together 
sand, cement, lime, and broken stones, and floods these 
materials with water, mixing them; and lo, they are 
drawn together as one piece, as one substance. Walls 
go up. There is a building—a factory or a dwelling. 
Suppose the needs of the manufacturer increase, suppose 
the family quadruples, what then? ‘The factory is too 
small, the home too crowded. What can be done? The 
concrete has hardened into stone. It will not expand or 
contract. 

Life is different. Like the magnet which attracts 
to itself the iron particles, Life is the drawing power, not 
the repelling, divisive power. The form of the babe 
once fashioned, Life cannot disintegrate the physical 
elements which it has brought together. This work is 
accomplished by Death. As it is carried on, Life has a 
chance to bring in other elements, to refashion, remould, 
to push upward and enlarge. Lo! the babe takes on the 
form of the child, then the size and appearance of the boy, 
the youth, the man. 

Life and Death work together, must work together. 
Life demands larger, better structures, more complex, 
more elastic. It would demand in vain if Death did not 
come to its aid. Each hour, each moment, Death re- 
moves particles, shatters cells, carries off useless elements, 
and so each day, each hour, each moment Life has its 
opportunity. But this is true only in the realm of matter: 
it is not true in the realm of mind. Death has no domin- 
ion over thoughts, aspirations, memory, over hope, faith, 
love, and truth,—over consciousness. These grow on 
what they give forth. They are not diminished through 
use as the elements of the body are; therefore they do 
not need the aid of Death to carry them away so as to 
give place for new hope, new love, new truth. In some 
of the frailest of physical bodies have been the strongest 
and most daring of spirits; and these spiritual qualities 
are not impaired by age. 

If the Eternal Power we call our Lord and our God had 
been satisfied with Life in its elemental forms, there would 
have been no need of Death. What was demanded? 
Spiritual activity. This higher, more complex mani- 
festation often means the destruction of the mere body. 
Elemental Life manifested itself as gigantic plants, as 
enormous weeds, as great scaly monsters that lived in 


mud and slime, huge creatures, slow of movement, and © 


almost deficient in nerve power. ‘These needed to give 
way to something higher, to something more valuable, 
spiritual. Beastlike man with speech like the cries of 
animals had his day, and behold the world’s Shakespeares, 
its Miltons, and its Emersons. 

Is Death the worst enemy? Would you prefer to 
surrender what are called spiritual qualities rather than 
face the agony of a Gethsemane, the Cross of Calvary? I 
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cannot believe it. The voice of God within would find 
you faithful. If one considered the sudden parting from 
the body as the worst of all evils, would there be heroic 
risk of personal life, noble impulse to plunge into danger, 
to give one’s all for something invisible? 

The papers tell us of a misplaced railroad switch. It is 
almost the moment for the Philadelphia Express to pass 
by. An unknown, a commonplace man sees the danger. 
He barely has time to set the switch. If he attempt it, it 
is almost certain death for him, but it means safety for 
others. The situation suffers not a moment of irreso- 
lution. Tugging, pulling, he forces the main track 
back to position. The train flies past him with terrific 
velocity. He is no more. The saved ones ride on, not 
knowing what has been done for them. Is such a deed 
unusual? Far from it. This same spirit of devotion, 
of humanity, of willingness to sacrifice for others, is 
exhibited by boys, by girls, by men of rank and by com- 
monplace men, by women of fortune and by those of 
lowly estate. 

The force in the plant to drive it up and out into the 
full flower is working in you, in me. ‘The force, the power 
that has been working to bring men up and out from the 
brute state to the.angelic state is still working, and often 
it finds its best copartner and helper in the presence of 
Death. 

What is it that is tugging at the heartstrings of so 
many of our American youths, and of our maidens, too, 
making them ready to give up the fair promise of Life for 
ideal reasons? Surely these young men and women who 
went forth as recruits, ambulance drivers, Red Cross 
nurses, physicians, and in other lines of service felt within 
themselves an upward urge of spirit which disregards 
Death if they may attain the true peace and health of 
the soul. To them Death is not that last enemy. ‘‘Obedi- 
ence to conscience” we sometimes call this upward reach 
of purpose. Paul calls it “the Spirit of God.” “As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of 
God.” Only by offering themselves, as it were, to Death, 
do men gain eternal vitality. The hours spent in the 
trenches, the duty at the sentinel’s post, the cold, the 
hardship and exposure, the drill and the march, the battle 
and the wounds, the weary hospital days,—all this is as 
the frost and darkness to the seed. In and through it all 
comes spring, comes the soft earth, comes sunshine, come 
the gentle breezes, comes the blue of the sky and the 
white of the clouds, comes heaven in the soul, and God 
as companion for all eternity. 


Where is our God? 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON. 


Where is our God? 
and beyond all battles. 


Above, beyond the battle; above 


Where is our God? He is the good that we accomplish. 
Where is our God? He is the truth that we reveal. 
Where is our God? He is the source of the hope, faith, 


and trust upon which we draw for our needs. 


Where is our God? He is under the altars and back of 
the sacrifices that are raised and given that the world 
may be a better place to live in. 

Where is our God? He is the urge toward righteous- 
ness for which we hunger and thirst. 

Where is our God? He is the eternal law which will 

not let us go until we find in it the ways of peace. 
_ Where is our God? He is the life, the immortal life 
that cannot die, but is renewed again and again, that 
sometime and somewhere it may come to know him 
whom to know is life everlasting. 
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for freedom and PDumanity. 


The Fellowship of His Suffering. 


And Jesus answereth them, saying, The hour is come, 
that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth ° 
much fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 
If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I 
am, there shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, 
him will the Father honor. Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour. 
But for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
thy name. ... And J, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself. But this he said, signi- 
fying by what manner of death he should die—John xii. 


23-28, 32; 3%: 


And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of a skull. And they 
offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he received 
it not. And they crucify him, and part his garments 
among them, casting lots upon them, what each should 
take. And it was the third hour, and they crucified him. 
And the superscription of his accusation was written 
over, The King of the Jews. And with him they crucify 
two robbers; one on his right hand, and one on his left. 
And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. In like manner also the chief priests 
mocking him among themselves with the scribes said, He 
saved others; himself he cannot save.—Mark xv. 22-31. 


There is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees grow, — 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 

Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontideé 
And the ghosts that died in vain, — 

A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To help all those who die,— 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy. 
—Edward Owen. 


PRAYER. 


© God who hast showed us the way of blessedness: 
Thou hast showed us also that the path of duty may lead 
to the cross, and the reward of faithfulness be a crown of 
thorns. Oh, give us grace to learn these harder lessons 
of pain and darkness and affliction. May we take up our 
cross and follow Christ in the strength of patience and the 
constancy of faith; and may we have such true fellowship 
with him in his sorrows that we may know the secret of 
his strength and peace, and see, even in our darkest hour 
of trial and anguish, the shining of Thine own eternal 
light. Amen. 
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The Coming Day. 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


Unfurled to breeze beyond the seas 
Old Glory greets the eye, 

Not empire’s lust but people’s trust 
Its starry folds imply. 


Formoble ends our land contends, 
God bless the soldier lad! 

Let freedom’s might enforce the right, 
The common heart make glad. 


Heaven speed the day when all array 
Of war’s grim power shall cease, 
When everywhere sea, earth, and air 

Shall chant the lay of peace. 


Then shall good-will all spirits fill 
To bless the sons of men, 

And earth shall hear through welkin clear 
The angels’ song again. 


Literature. 
The Air Line to Liberty.* 


“All there is to this war is the human 
spirit. All this war is for is the human spirit. 
It was an idea that started this war, and 
only an idea and getting people to listen to 
an idea will stop it.” 

So says the advertisement of this book, 
written by a born advertiser who keeps you 
in the dark as to his authorship until his book 
isin your hands. The book is written to sup- 
plement warfare with a new agency for vic- 
tory. The author perceives that half of 
Germany’s success has come from propa- 
ganda, beginning in German nurseries and 
extending to every corner of the earth. He 
proposes that the Allies study the methods 
that have been the source of all her power. 
They must reach the German mind. ‘The 
author shows how, by a clever device of 
Roger Babson’s coupled with a ‘“‘drive’”’ from 
such a government information bureau as he 
describes, it would be possible to shower from 
day to day over German cities myriads of 
news-bombs filled with the dynamite of 
ideas, carefully calculated to penetrate the 
German mind. 

The author’s style is sometimes marred by 
breathlessness and peculiarities of punct- 
uation. He is a patriot with a new vo- 
cabulary. He has taken a lesson from the 
salesman. 

The seventeen billions the Government has 
borrowed for this year to defend liberty he 
translates as follows: “‘Reckoning for babies 
(and practically only children under three 
will collect on liberty), every baby is having 
$5,266 spent by our Government on its 
liberty this year. It ought to make a baby 
thoughtful‘to know that it is costing some- 
body about fifteen dollars a day. What will 
all this liberty that is being held on to so 
tightly for the baby be like when he gets it? 
Fifteen dollars to-day. Fifteen dollars more 
to-morrow, what is it all for? ‘This book is to 
find out.” 

The book is about rapid-fire education, or 
“advertising,” as the author calls it,—new 
ideas, true ideas, and then driving them home. 
What are Big Berthas compared with ideas! 


* THE ‘Arr Line to Liserty. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 
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Treitschke’s ideas enlisted five million men in 
England to annihilate them, Some American 
prophet’s idea may disarm as many men in 
Germany. ‘The war could stop to-morrow if 
men could think of things as they are and not 
as they think they are. This book celebrates 
the Titanic power of The Idea, and of making 
The Idea work. 

“An idealist who cannot show how his 
ideals work is a yearner and a shirk.... 
A state of suspicion between two countries 
can be as scientifically, implacably and re- 
lentlessly dealt with as typhoid fever in 
Havana.... The science of touching the 
imaginations of men, and of making human 
nature go is an exact science.... When 
human nature is recognized a$ the main 
scientific problem in the science of peace, we 
will have peace. ... Making people want to 
try to understand and to be understood is a 
science as much as chemistry and biology. ... 
I believe that we are going to give our ideas 
for the Germans to Germany, that we are 
going to snow down ideas for Germans on 
Germans. And what America wants to do 
when Germany is stopped, is all that the war is 
about, is what the seventeen billions are for, 
and the flocks of young men’s faces flashing 
forth to die. The present is our only moment 
to consider the question which will haunt all 
history for a thousand years, the question of 
what we mean by going into the war.... 
About one-tenth of the effectiveness of a war 


is the fighting in it... about ninety-nine 
hundredths of its efficiency is what people 
mean by it.” 


The chapters on ‘‘ Mobilization of News- 
papers,’ on ‘Arming a Hundred Million 
People,’”’ and the ‘‘Central Power Plant”’ are 
pungently suggestive. The author wants our 
Government to mobilize its ideas and visions 
as seriously as it doesits guns. He wants it to 
focus the author’s interpretative powers and 
not consider them as a kind of “‘literary 
Aurora Borealis.” A man who has the pa- 
triotism and the imagination of a writer who 
could conceive such a scheme as The Air Line 
to Liberty is sorely needed at the head of just 
such a government bureau as is therein out- 
lined for the creation of compelling ideas, the 
systematic organization of ideas, the focus- 
sing of American thought and Allied thought, 
and the transformation of Teutonic thought 
by the only ideas that can save civilization. 


A VoIce FROM THE SILENCE. By Anna 
B. Bensel, with introduction by Bishop 
Brent. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.—For a generation poems by Miss Bensel 
have appeared in current magazines and jour- 
nals. Few persons who have read them have 
been aware that the poet is not only ab- 
solutely deaf, but is so nearly blind that she 
cannot go about alone. Hedged in as she 
must be under present conditions, says 
Bishop Brent, ‘‘what would have proved a 
hopeless handicap to many has been an 
incentive to her to cultivate the whole 
area of her slender opportunities. In her last 
letter to me she says, speaking of one of her 
poems being set to music: ‘I shall never 
hear it—but I am glad.’ She knows how to 
be glad through others’ gladness.”’ Parents 
have long, long since departed, a younger 
sister soon followed them, while her brother, 
James Berry Bensel, who wrote much verse, 
mainly in the minor key, died so long ago as 
the winter of 1886. Those who are most 
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familiar with the brother’s verse feel now 
that the sister’s work is, on the whole, superior 
to his. Among the best of Anna Bensel’s 
poems critics are disposed to reckon ‘‘A 
Mother’s Slumber Song,” “I Sit in the 
Silence Growing Lonely,” ‘‘Separation,’’ 
“Who is the Kaiser’s God?” and “To an 
Unpublished Book.”’ We consider the poem 
to her younger sister represents the high- 
water mark of the elder sister’s attainment. 


THE Door oF Dreams. By Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—Miss Rittenhouse is 
the compiler of two collections of poetry; 
and now appears as herself a writer of verse. 
The excellence of her little volume is out of all 
proportion to its size. Her verse is genuinely 
lyrical. None of her poems are long; but 
all sound a note which is high, clear, bird- 
like. ‘They are also notable for their un- 
broken rhythm. Their author has a keen 
sense of the value of climax; the final signifi- 
cance of the whole poem often being reserved 
until the closing line of the final stanza. 
In ghort, the book is what it claims to be—a 
collection of “short and singing love poems.” 
In her use of paradox and the employment 
of original endings this writer often suggests 
Emily Dickinson. Of the delicate quality 
of her work, one example will suffice:— 


“MY WAGE.” 
“T bargained with Life for a penny, 
And Life would pay no more, 
However I begged at evening 
When I counted my scanty store; 


“For Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask, 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 


“T worked for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn, dismayed, 
That any wage I had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid.” 


CHRIST AND THE WORLD AT War. Ser- 
mons preached in War-time. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.—A small collection of 
sermons by a number of noted English 
preachers. All of them were inspired by the 
great war, and most of them deal with it 
directly. The opening sermon of the group, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, strikes a 
note of liberality which is scarcely echoed 
by the sermons that follow. With few ex- 
ceptions, these are distinctly orthodox in both 
letter and spirit. Their point of view is 
thoroughly evangelical. With much elo- 
quence and skill, as well as with no little 
force, their authors preach a_ theological 
Christ. They have little sympathy for 
beliefs other than their own. ‘Their remedy 
for the manifold woes now afflicting humanity 
is the acceptance of those creeds which pro- 
claim the efficacy of an atoning Christ, faith 
in Jesus as the second person of the Trinity. 
In fact, while all lovers of good sermons will 
find in this book not a little to interest them, 
to the liberal Christian it will bring conclu- 
sive evidence concerning the failure of or- 
ganized Christianity in England during the 
present crisis. 


IMpossIBLE PEOPLE. By Mary C. E. 
Wemyss. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—This is a 
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story of an English vicar, John Templar, and 
his wife, Joanna, most winning and delight- 
ful persons, but quite impossible from the 
standpoint of every-day, conventional people, 
though even such could not help having a 
tender spot in their hearts for the dear “‘im- 
possibles.”” Hope, their adopted daughter, 
returns ‘‘finished’’ from boarding-school, 
also to find her parents impossible, much as 
she loves them. Later her true parents are 
discovered, proving to be even more im- 
possible than her adopted ones, being of the 
commonest “‘nouveau riche’ type. Yet Hope 
elects to go to them, lured by the ‘‘loaves and 
fishes’’ of wealth. Her experiences, and the 
lessons life teaches her, the thread of the 
returned explorer’s quaint and charming love 
story running in and out among the naive 
doings of the kindly, loving vicar and his 
wife, make a tale of much interest, and not 

: without an obvious lesson, although no moral 
is even suggested. But, as in life, facts speak 
for themselves. 


PETER RABBIT AT THE Farm. By Duff 
Graham. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 50 cents net.—The ‘“‘Wee Folks” for 
whom these wee books are written will cer- 
tainly joyfully welcome further accounts of 
Peter Rabbit’s doings, of all he and Goosie 
Poosie and Daddy Gander experience and 
accomplish in their experiments at the farm. 
Each page has an illustration, there being 
thirty in all, of a sort sure to charm the little 
ones. 


THE BREAKFAST OF THE BIRDS AND OTHER 
StorIEs. From the Hebrew of Judah Stein- 
berg. Translated by Emily Solis-Cohen, 
Jr. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America.—These stories were 

written by Judah Steinberg, who was born 
in Russia in 1863, and died in 1908 in Odessa. 
They were intended primarily to foster in 
children the use of Hebrew. ‘They are fanci- 
ful and poetic tales of Hebrew life and 
legend mingled with talk of all creatures, 
from birds to stars, the birds especially being 
represented as taking an active and helpful 
part in human well-being. The four illus- 
trations in color are original and attractive. 
The preface says: ‘‘A child was chosen to 
illustrate this book, that the child point of 
view might find expression and the value 
of the book be enhanced for all readers. 
The artist is Edith Rudin, a pupil of Miss 
Deborah Kallen, who, in the Boston Museum 
of Art, is teaching drawing to children by 
a new method, said to be comparable in its 
effects with that of Madame Montessori in 
: other fields.” 


é RocEer Winiiams. By May Emery Hall. 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 
Tilustrated. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Hall’s life of 
Roger Williams meets a need long felt for 
a brief, readable biography of this champion 
of liberty of conscience. It is not written 
especially for young people, but it is so well 
written that they will be certain to enjoy 
it. They cannot fail to admire the courage 
with which Roger Williams defended his 
great principle of religious freedom, and to 
— realize anew that 


“Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, 


; 
f 


we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air.” 
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THE PEACEFUL Lire. A Study in Spiritual 
Hygiene. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1 net.—The title of this book is attractive 
in these days. Readers will find many help- 
ful suggestions in its pages. While the 
thought is not strikingly original, its at- 
mosphere is quiet and restful. The chapter 
titles show its trend. ‘‘What Constitutes 
a Peaceful Life,” ‘‘Some Hindrances,”’ 
“Bodily, Mental, and Spiritual Hygiene,” 
“Some Intellectual Aids to the Peaceful 
Life,” ‘Nature as an Aid to a Life of Peace,” 
“The Peace-Giving Power of Religion,” 
“The Rewards of a Peaceful Life.’’ Prof. 
Kuhns, from his familiarity with the best 
in literature, is able to enrich his work with 
innumerable quotations from the highest 
authorities, confirming and illustrating the 
views he advances. With an ingenuous 
simplicity and earnestness that makes him 
seem almost a personal friend he takes his 
reader into his spiritual confidence, relating 
many of his own experiences. Probably 
many in these strenuous days will find real 
help and comfort in this book. 


THE GODWARD Swe oF Lire. By Gaius 
Glenn Atkins, D.D. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net. Postage 12 
cents.—Fourteen sermons, the third bear- 
ing the title which gives the name to the 
volume, are here brought together. They 
were delivered to congregations in Provi- 
dence and Detroit, and represent the work 
and message of one minister to his people. 
No doubt they will find a larger congrega- 
tion in their printed form. ‘Their message 
is sane and sound; there is an orderly ar- 
rangement of the material; and now and 
then the repetition of a phrase—like ‘“‘Lift 
up your eyes” in the first sermon—affects 
the reader like a strain of music. Whoever 
enjoys reading sermons will find here a val- 
uable book. 


THe Mastrer-Quest. By Will S. Wood- 
hull. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
75 cents net.—This collection of a half- 
dozen sermons discloses the author’s firm 
belief that the end of man’s quest in life is 
God, who has revealed himself in “Jesus, 
the Infinite, finitely expressed.’’ Each ser- 
mon is rich in illustrations from literature 
and life, and expresses an earnest man’s 
interpretation of sin, atonement, and faith. 


Soncs oF HxEtp. Edited by James M. 
Black. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 35 cents net.—A book 
of hymns with music for Sunday-schools, 
evangelistic and church services, selected to 
fit the needs of those who sin, who suffer, 
and who need encouragement. Among them 
are a few of the universal favorites in churches 
of all denominations. 
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GREEN Fruit. By John Peale Bishop. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents 
net.—Lieut. Bishop’s range is wide and he 
strikes many and varied notes. Clear and 
musical are the notes; realistic and even 
repellent are they in some instances. The 
dominant feature is strength, but oftener than 
not it is to the senses rather than to the 
emotions that the poet appeals. Among his 
more notable poems are the three Princeton 
stanzas, ‘‘The Nassau Inn,” ‘‘ Nassau Street,” 
and ‘‘Campbell Hall’; ‘“Filippo’s Wife,” 
“Miss Ellen,” and “The Triumph of Doubt.” 
Kin to the last-named poem is ‘ Defeat,” 
which we quote:— 


“T had thought to bring you all things, 

And I bring 

Only the banners of my defeat, 

Banners that were bright as faith, 

Terrible as life 

And full of tumultuous beauty-like desire. 

They hang dead now, 

Dead and silent, 

Their gold tarnished and their crimson rust. 

See how they shake a little dust from out 
their folds.” 


Literary Notes. 


Jewish Theology: Systematically and His- 
torically$ Considered is the title of a new 
book by Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, president 
of Hebrew Union College. 


Where Do You Stand; An Appeal to 
Americans of German Origin, by Hermann 
Hagedorn, is numbered among the forth- 
coming March publications. 


Syllabi for Sermons on World Problems, by 
L. A. Mead, with suggestions from Sidney L. 
Gulick, may be had from the World Alliance 
for International Friendship, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. Five cents each. 


Charles H. Kerr and Company, Chicago, 
have performed a service in reprinting Karl 
Marx’s Labor, Wages and Capital in pamphlet 
form for ten cents a copy. ‘There is an intro- 
duction by Frederick Engels, the literary 
adviser of Marx. 


My Ireland, a collection of poems by a 
newly discovered Irish-American poet who 
writes under the name of Francis Carlin, is 
announced by Henry Holt and Company for 
immediate publication. The author is a 
floorwalker in one of New York’s depart- 
ment stores. He printed his poems first at 
his own expense. They immediately at- 
tracted the favorable attention of such well- 
known critics as Christopher Morley, T. A. 
Daly, Marguerite Wilkinson, Padraic Colum, 
Edward J. Wheeler, and others. 


Pe, ra 


You reach'the end of your refrigerator troubles when you buy a “WHITE MOUNTAIN.” 
| They practice economy every hour of the day “In over a Million Homes.” Our famous 
=. “MAINE” Duplex Ice Grate controls ice consumption, circulation and condensation, insuring > 

wee col dry, sweet, pure provision chambers that keep pure food pure. ; 
Send for handsome catalogues. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Easter. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Who tells the little, growing things, 
Tells them sweet and true, 
That this is Spring, 
That robins sing, 
That skies are soft and blue? 


What Power whispers ‘neath the grass? 
Is it Nature? Is it Spring? 
Do the rootlets hear 
That Easter’s near 
And that the bluebirds sing? 


We may call it Resurrection 
That stirs beneath the sod, 
But a dearer name 
That means the same, 
Is just to call it God. 


Kindergarten at Home. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


II. 
MRS. ALICE WINGATE FRARY. 


The mother of small children who does not 
live within reach of a kindergarten need not 
feel compelled to deprive her little ones of the 
pleasures and benefits of systematic training. 
It is true that the stimulus of co-operative 
work and play, vital in the kindergarten, is 
not so apt to be found in the smaller group 
at home and is entirely lacking in the case of 
the only child. Nevertheless, many of the 
activities provided in kindergarten can be 
carried on not only by the small group but by 
the lonely child as well. 

“‘Come, let us live with our children!” is 
the old familiar Froebelian slogan. We 
might paraphrase it by saying, ‘‘Come, let 
us sing with our children!”’ 

Why shouldn’t children sing morning 
greetings to father and mother as well as to 
teacher? Even two-year-olds whom I know 
can sing them and delight in doing so. The 
good-morning songs to various members of 
the family, to the new day, to sun or clouds, 
sung while dressing, do much to create a sunny 
morning atmosphere. There are songs to 
accompany many of the home duties, besides 
a wealth of nature songs. At bedtime the 
devotional spirit of the evening prayer may 
be enhanced by the singing of a child’s hymn. 
Songs such as these can be found in ‘“‘Games 
and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play” and in 
other kindergarten song-books. 
library would have some of these, or it would 
be possible to buy copies through a bookstore. 

A kindergarten calendar is another thing 
that may easily be made at home. For this 
purpose a sheet of white cardboard is ruled 
off into a sufficient number of blank squares 
for the days of the month. The children 
mark the calendar each day with a suitable 
emblem. Yellow circles should be provided 
for sunny days and gray for cloudy. ‘Tiny 
umbrellas denote rain; a gray circle partly 
covered with white indicates snow. Ad- 
vertisements furnish pictures for special 
occasions—a little church, a toy, a birth- 
day cake, a Christmas tree, etc. The par- 
ticular emblem is less important to the chil- 
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dren than the pleasure they take in attend- 
ing to the calendar regularly, and the fact 
that they are being helped to a realization of 
divisions of time and to the meaning of 
events, customs, and institutions. The card4 
should be large enough to allow for a suitable 
picture for the month to be mounted out- 
side of the ruled portion. Landseer’s 
“Squirrel and Pair of Nutcrackers’? may be 
used for the October sheet, Correggio’s 
“Holy Night”? for December, Washington’s 
or Lincoln’s portrait for February. 

Games train the senses at the same time 
that they afford keen pleasure. A mother 
can play many games with her child without 
interrupting her work. Dramatization is a 
wonderful stimulus to the imagination, and 
numberless stories lend themselves to this 
form of reproduction. 

The kindergarten, aiming as it does to 
relate the limited world of the small person 
to the larger world about him, to quicken his 
appreciation of parents and all world-workers, 
to deepen his wonder and reverence for nat- 
ural phenomena, is much more than a mere 
place of amusement. The home can be more 
than this also. 


Please pass this article on to a friend and 
help the Federal Government to reach all 
the mothers of the country. 


Jack’s Miserable Bulb. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Marvin and Jack were Boy Scouts. They 
were next-door neighbors. What is more, 
they were best friends. They were in the 
same class at school; they shared one 
another’s bulging lunch-baskets; they played 
together at recess, after school, Saturdays, 
and holidays. 

When Marvin had new shoes, so also had 
Jack. The year Jack had a new winter’s 
coat and Marvin did not, Jack’s mother 
found it exceedingly hard to persuade her son 
to wear his resplendent apparel. He argued 
it was too warm. He declared it would rain. 
Mother drew a breath of relief when at last 
he yielded. She heard Marvin’s whistle. 
She saw the boys trudge, arm in arm, down the 
street to school. 

At noon she saw the boys reach the gate, 
remove their coats and exchange them. Mrs. 
Miller adjusted her glasses. Jack dashed 
into his yard, the new coat on his arm; 
Marvin, into his yard, carrying his old coat. 

The following day Mrs. Miller beheld 
Marvin sauntering along clad in Jack’s new 
coat, while Jack wore the last year’s coat of 
his friend. Mrs. Miller said nothing. Per- 
fectly she knew that as soon as the new coat 
had lost some of its pristine beauty, her boy 
would be willing to wear it, willing to let 
Marvin wear his. Also she knew if questioned 
Jack would frankly admit it was no fun to 
wear a new coat unless Marvin did too. 

What I am about to tell will astonish you 
quite as much asit did me. It happened this 
way. Marvin had just recovered from the 
measles, which he had kept to himself al- 
though Jack would willingly have shared 
them. Jack started to the florist to buy a 


plant for Marvin, who was out again, but |. 


whose eyes bothered him enough to keep him 
from school but not from joining Jack upon 
this errand. The florist aided Jack in his 
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selection of a pink azalea. As Jack counted 
out the money the florist said, ‘Here, take 
along a couple of these bulbs.” 

Marvin took the bulbs, as Jack’s hands 
were already full. When the boys reached 
Marvin’s house he turned the bulbs over 
critically. Carefully he selected the smaller 
of the two and handed it to his friend. Jack 
flushed scarlet. He handed the azalea to 
Marvin, saying: ‘‘This is for you. It’s 
from—mother.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, Jack! 
for me.” 

Abruptly Jack started for his house, calling, 
““Glad you like it.” 

That was a small thing, a very small thing 
indeed; yet from that day things went wrong. 
Before Marvin’s eyes were strong enough for 
school a new boy came to the class, a boy who 
was lame. ‘Teacher spoke to Jack, saying: 
“No one knows Edward Eaton. He has just 
moved to town. Can he sit with you?” 

This solved a dreaded problem. Jack 
felt he couldn’t sit next to Marvin. He had 
thrown the miserable little dry bulb on the 
ash heap. Not that he wanted the bigger 
bulb—not at all. He only wanted to feel 
that his friend wished him to have the best. 
Up to that time the boys had always drawn 
lots for things, each declining to accept the 
best of anything. 

Jack made excuses when Marvin came over 
to play, excuses that he had difficult lessons. 
In the old days he would have explained these 
lessons, that when Marvin returned to school 
he could easily take his accustomed place. 
But that was in the old days. 

Jack avoided the barn, in fact he avoided 
everything except school and study. The 
house became strangely silent. ; 

Easter Sunday dawned clear and bright. 
No Easter eggs, no rabbits. Nothing made 
the breakfast-table glad this year. After 
the meal was over, Jack walked gratefully up 
to mother. For the first time in days he gave 
her anold-time hug. He couldn’t have stood 
bunnies and glad things this Easter Sunday. 

Suddenly the room grew dim; he rushed 
from the house to the barn,—to the barn 
where his thought battles had been fought 
since he was a very little boy. There on the 
ash heap, triumphant over Campbell’s Soup - 
cans, triumphant over decayed roots and 
charred coal, stood one perfect narcissus— 
one pure white narcissus! 

Jack rushed to Marvin’s house. Without 
a word the door opened. Headlong he 
sprawled upon the floor, but under him was 
his friend. “‘Come quickly!’ he  cricd. 
Together they raced to the ash heap, Jack 


I didn’t know it was 


gasping: ‘It grew! Your miserable old 
bulb—grew! I’ve treated you like a dog- 
at-sunset! But I’ve missed you, Marv! 


Oh, how I’ve missed you!” 

Marvin clutched his arm. . “Jack, they say 
measles make you feel mean. Well, they 
certainly make you act mean. I wanted to 
give you the big bulb. Somehow I couldn’t 
after you gave me that azalea—from your 
mother.” © 

“OQ Marv, it wasn’t from mother. 
was ”’— im. 

“T knew all the time who it was from. 

What shall we do, Jack, to show we’re glad 
we've got each other again?”’ 
_ ‘The sooner we pick that narcissus and 
take it round to Edward Eaton the better. 
It’s up to me to explain I’m sorry I can’t 
sit with two fellows at once.’ ; ¥ 
b| 
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Childhood. 


Fair as a star, rare as a star, 
The joys of the future lie 

To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a child, 
Heavenly far and high! 
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Fair as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure 

To the wondering child, to the blundering child, 
Trusting and free and pure! 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, all the heart of the child, 
Holding his faith at last! 
—Gelett Burgess. 


Nicky’s Hiding-place. 


FRANCIS MERCER WALLER. 
(Aged nine years.) 


Mrs. Smutty Dusty, the old house cat, 
lived very happily with her three children, 
Patsy Tee Tee, Nicky, and Rosy O’Grady, 
at Sunnyside, the Waller place. 

Nicky was the special pet of Mercer, the 
only child of the family, who taught him 
many funny little tricks, such as 
up like a man,” “singing for his supper’”’ 
like little Tom Tucker, and walking about 
on two legs. 

One evening when the little boy called him 


_ to give him his supper of nice bread and milk, 


Nicky did not come, but the little boy was 
not uneasy, because he thought the kitten 
might be playing outdoors. But the next 
morning he was nowhere to be found, though 
the little boy and his mother looked in the 
ice-house, cellar, barns, and henhouses, and 
everywhere a little cat might hide. 

When the little boy’s mother was washing 
the breakfast dishes in the kitchen she thought 
she heard a faint mew. She called, ‘‘ Nicky,” 
and the mew was repeated. Sometimes it 
seemed to come from the floor under her 
feet, sometimes from the ceiling, and some- 
times from the walls. She called the little 
boy and his father and they searched, but, 
though they could hear a faint mew once in 
a while, they could not find Nicky. They 
looked in the loft over the kitchen. They 
looked underneath the floor and all round 
the walls, thinking Nicky might have found 
a hole somewhere, but there was no hole, and 
the little boy cried till his eyes were red and 
hurt him. All day they looked for and called 
the little cat, and the faint little mew would 
answer, sometimes overhead, sometimes 
underfoot, and sometimes it seemed to come 
from the walls. Next morning the little 
boy’s mother said she dreaded to go in the 
kitchen, for she felt as if a little half-starved 
cat was somewhere in the wall or under the 
floor. She called, ‘“‘Nicky,’’ and the faint 
‘mew answered as before. 

In the middle of the morning the little 
boy’s father sent him to get a piece of twine 
out of the drawer in the big table in the 
kitchen, and when the little boy pulled open 
the drawer, who should jump out but Master 
Nicky! ‘Then it popped into the little boy’s 
head how father sent him the day before 

yesterday for a ball of twine out of the table 
drawer and in his hurry he forgot to close 
the drawer, and then mother remembered 
she found the drawer open some time after- 
ward, and closed it. How happy father, 
mother, and the little boy were to find their 


pet! And how hungry and thirsty Nicky 


was after his long fast! 
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Mary Elfen fearns one of the Secrets 
of Nature. 


EUGENIA DU MAURIER. 


One moring, while Mary Ellen waS 
eating her breakfast, a little girl came and 
stood at her elbow and looked up into her 
face. It was Larinza, a little Greek girl, who 
had slipped off her shoes on the vine- 
covered porch, and come softly through 
the open hall door. After Mary Ellen’s 
mother had taken the basket of cakes and 
home-made bread Larinza’s mother had 
sent, she gave her two oranges. One of 
them was larger than the other. 

“One orange is for you,’ she told her. 
“And the other you may take to your little 
brother.” 

“O Larinza,” asked Mary Ellen, curiously, 
“which one are you going to give to Achil- 
les??? 

Larinza waited a long time before answer- 

ing. Mary Ellen looked impatiently at 
her mother. 
“Larinza has been taught, Mary Ellen, 
that it is not very polite for a child to answer 
promptly or in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by any one besides those to whom she 
is speaking. Wait a little, dear,’’ advised 
mother. 

But Mary Ellen thought Larinza was 
waiting even longer than good manners re- 
quired. She watched curiously as Larinza 
examined each orange carefully. Then La- 
rinza held one toward Mary Ellen and 


whispered, ‘‘This orange.” It was the 
larger orange. 
“But why, Larinza, don’t you give 


Achilles the smaller orange? He is a small 
boy,’”’ Mary Ellen asked. 

Larinza dug her tiny feet into the soft 
carpet and twisted her apron-strongs before 
she answered. 

“Sister is waiting for me down at the gate 
by the moss-rose trees,’’ she said. ‘“‘Sister 
and I will eat my orange together. My 
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sister would not like to take six pieces if I 
had only five. You see my orange has 
twelve pieces. The other has only eleven.” 

“But how do you know about the pieces?”’ 
Mary Ellen asked. ‘‘You can’t see through 
the orange rind to count them. And why 
has the smaller orange more pieces?” 

Then Larinza told the interested Mary 
Ellen the secret of the orange. 

“Tt is like this,’ hesitatingly. “If you 
look at the end of any orange, you will see 
that the scar where it was pulled away from 
the stem on the tree is like a little wheel, 
with spokes going out from it. If you count 
the spaces between these spokes, you will 
find there are just as many of them as there 
are pieces in the orange when you open it. 
That is why I could tell you-how many 
pieces my oranges had. Larinza was so 
excited with being able to tell her beloved 
Mary Ellen something she did not already 
know that she sat down on the porch steps 
to catch her breath; and Mary Ellen became 
so interested in the lesson in natural history 
Larinza had given her that she asked her 
mother to allow her to examine all the 
oranges in the fruit-dish. She was surprised 
that often the largest oranges had fewest 
spaces. 

‘“Why, mother?’’ she asked. 

“Tt is the way Nature has taught the 
orange, dear,’’ mother answered. 

“Thank you, Larinza,’’ Mary Ellen called 
after the two Greek children. ‘‘I thank you 
so much for telling me the secret of the 
orange.” 


A Treaty of Peace. 


Small Elizabeth was visiting her grand- 
mother in the country, according to Harper’s. 
Going from stile to stile across a field one 
day, she had to pass close to a ferocious- 
looking cow with long horns and bloodshot 
eyes. Saidshe, arguing with the creature and 
shaking her finger at it, ‘If you'll let me 
alone, I’ll let you alone!’’ 
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Petition. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Thou fortress and my strength, 
My shield in peril’s hour, 
Grant me thy care at last, 
And thy protecting power. 


Guide me that I may know 
The pathway best for me, 

To lead me sure and slow 
To safety and to thee. 


Death of Rev. Henry D. Stevens. 


Rev. Henry Davis Stevens died at Whit- 
man, Mass., March 22, 1918. He was born 
at East Montpelier, Vt., 
Of Universalist parents, it was his mother’s 
earnest desire that he should be a Univer- 
salist minister. 
he entered Tufts College in 1867. A severe 
illness before the end of the year, followed 
by two years of enforced abstinence from 
study, compelled the abandonment of this 
plan. He afterward went to Cornell Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 
1873. He then entered journalism, first in 
Sandusky, Ohio, for a year and a half, then 
as reporter on the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Two events of his Indianapolis residence 
are especially interesting as showing his deep 
and abiding interest in public welfare. One 
was the School News, of which he wag origina- 
tor, editor, and publisher. It contained, be- 
sides literary matter, original and selected, 
a résumé of current events, after the manner 
of the Literary Digest and similar publications 
of the present day. It was designed for 
use in the public schools, on a plan similar 
to that much in vogue in recent years. He 
maintained it for several years, but lack of 
capital, and finally illness, an enemy he had 
often to contend against throughout his life, 
compelled its abandonment. The other 
was the formation of the Organized Charities 
of the city of Indianapolis, gf which he was 
a leading spirit, a visitor, and the secretary. 
This organization, formed nearly forty 
years ago, must have been among the earliest 
of such enterprises, and was conceived and 
carried out on thoroughly modern lines, 
with work test and other approved methods. 

His desire to preach had never left him, and, 
encouraged by a prominent Congregational 
minister of Indianapolis and by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago, he entered upon its 
realization. Without other preparation than 
his college course, his journalistic experience, 
and his social service work, he entered upon 
his first pastorate, over the Unitarian church 
at Moline, Ill., in October, 1887. Other 
pastorates have been: Alton, Ill., 1889-92; 
Menomonie, Wis., 1892-93; Perry, Ia., 1893- 
95; Whitman, Mass., 1895-99; Reading, 
Mass., 1899-1905; Sterling, Mass., 1905-10; 
Walpole, Mass., 1910-15. 

Retiring from the active ministry after 
the close of his Walpole pastorate he took up 
his residence in Whitman, where he spent the 
remaining years of his life, preaching in 
vacant pulpits as opportunity offered, and 
always showing himself a loyal and interested 
parishioner of the church of which he had 
once been pastor. ‘The same active public 
spirit characterized him here as all through 
his life. He was a member of the Public 
Safety Committee of the town, and bore his 


May 27, 1846. | 


With this purpose in view | 


| March 24, in the Unitarian church of Whit- 
|man, 
| twenty years before, conducted by the present 
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full share in the labors and responsibilities 
placed upon that body by the war. 

Mr. Stevens married, Oct. 24, 1873, at 
Columbus, Ohio, Eliza Allgire. Two daugh- 
ters died in early childhood. A son, Arthur, ; 
died at sixteen, a youth of exceptional 
promise. A second son, Ralph, residing in | 
| Sterling, Mass., survives him, together with 
‘the widow and four grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held on Sunday, 


of which he had been pastor some 


pastor, Rev. Edward L. Houghton. 


Boston Unitarian Club. 

The members of the Boston Unitarian 
Club heard at their March meeting two ad- 
dresses on war topics of unusual interest. 
Maj. Eugene A. Crockett, M.D., professor 
of Ontology in the Harvard Medical School, 
told of his observations in the Balkans as well 
as in Italy and France, while Maj. Francis 
W. Peabody, M.D., professor in the Harvard 
Medical School, described thrilling experi- 
ences during the revolution of last October in 
Russia. 

Before the formal addresses, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance spoke briefly on the recent meet- 
ing of the Religious Education Association 
in New York. Mr. Lawrance also gave 
some details of the work of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the recent additions 
to the Beacon Series of text-books. 

Maj. Crockett was introduced by President 
Coolidge as one who had heard the call, 
“Come over to Macedonia and help us.” 
The dominant note of the present conflict, 
Maj. Crockett said, is not horror at all, it 
is heroism. ‘‘ The man of the twentieth cen- 
tury has proved as heroic or more heroic than 
the man of any preceding century. With all 
the devastation of Serbia and Montenegro 
the peoples of those countries do not give you 
any impression of suffering or agony, though 
the population of Serbia has been reduced 
from 5,000,000 to 500,000. ‘The influence of 
Robert College has been strong in Bulgaria, 
and the American teachers have continued 
their work during the war. You will find 


when peace comes that we have an extraordi- 
nary influence in Bulgaria which we never 
knew we had.” 

Of the American troops Maj. Crockett had 
exceptional opportunities of observation, 
having lived three weeks among them in 
France. This was the third time he had been 
with American soldiers on foreign soil. ‘At 
the present time the American soldier in 
France is an entirely different chap from what 
we have ever seen before. He truly feels that 
he represents the honor of his country and the 
glory of the flag. He is lifted out of himself 
and is more nearly superhuman than I have 
ever seen the American soldier in my life. 

“Of course we have to realize that if the 
soldier has certain vices and failings, those 
same failings and vices exist in the town from 
which that man came. But, owing to the 
exalted frame of mind in which the soldier 
now finds himself abroad, those vices and 
failings are extremely small. You cannot 
enforce a prohibition law in France and there 
is plenty of drink right in the house where he 
is, yet I did not see a drunken American sol- 
dier all the time I was in France.”’ 
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As a spontaneous tribute to the exemplary 
conduct of our soldiers in France, Maj. 
Crockett told of an incident under his own 
observation, where a French woman intrusted 
her daughter, who was going from a town by 
train to Paris, to the care of a group of pri- 
vates in one of our engineering regiments, on 
the strength of what she had seen of American 
troops quartered in her own city. Their 
solicitude for the young woman included the 
hiring of a taxicab under difficulties. 

Maj. Peabody, who is the son of Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard Divinity 


School, related his experiences in a hotel in . 


Moscow which was under fire from both the 
government and the Bolshevik troops. The 
failure of Russia in the war he laid to three 
factors: the influence of the international 
Socialists, the activity of German agents, and 
the fact that the Bolshevik programme— 
peace, the land for the farmers, and the shops 
for the workers—appealed to the mass of 
150,000,000 peasants. 

The peasants say, ‘‘ This was a war of the 
old régime; the old régime has gone; why 
doesn’t the war stop?’’ Nobody had told 
them why. The most important problem for 


'the Allied diplomacy is to prevent Russia 


from being alienated from the Allied cause. 
There is one strong sentiment in Russia, that 
is, the desire to preserve the results of the 
revolution, and this is something that the 
Germans are going to come up against. The 
situation is dark, but there are grounds for 
hope. Nobody believes that the Bolshevik 
government is going to last. It will give 
place to a radical but a strong, sound, and 
sober government. The Russians are prob- 
ably in better position to do propaganda work 
in Germany than any other nation. If there 
is one thing that is sure to spell the doom of 
imperial Germany, it is to have next door to 
it a strong free Russia. 


On Shipboard in the Danger Zone.* 


CHARLES R. JOY. 


The sea was quiet, its dark face broken 
now and then by waves that shivered in 
the light breeze into crystal whiteness be- 
neath the half-moon. So mild was the at- 
mosphere that I stood on the open deck 
amidships with neither overcoat nor hat, in 
comfortable enjoyment of the spendid even- 
ing, strangely peaceful in the presence of 
impending dangers. Wind-clouds passed 
across the sky, but the wind had not yet 


come, and the changing witchery of the 


moonlit night caught up our spirits with 
that eternal magic which has set the souls 
of men free through endless ages. This 
was Christmas Eve. 

It was excellent submarine weather, but 
the night did not lend itself to fears, and 
we had heard that we were not to enter 
the danger zone until the following day. 
The ship had been carefully darkened by 
the hands of men, only to be made bright 
again by the hands of God. It was as if 
we had put out the lights of human striv- 
ing, that we might turn our eyes to the in- 
finite light. We were in his hands, beyond 
recall. 

We woke on Christmas Day to a cold, 

* Although Rev. Mr. Joy’s manuscript was selanee on 
transmission, after passing the censor, his_message will 


read with great interest and Pleasure. He cape ieee 
Y. M. C. A. work “over there.’ 
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gray sea and a cloudy sky. I walked out 
on deck to wish the gunners as merry a 
Christmas as the circumstances might per- 
mit. I asked one of the lookouts, ‘‘When 
do we enter the submarine zone?’”’ He 
looked at me with conscious superiority 
and replied curtly, ‘‘We’re in it now.” “Is 
that so?’”’ said I. “I was told we were 
not to enter it until later on to-day. When 
did we cross the line?’’ “About twelve 
o'clock last night,’’ was the answer. 

None of us spoke about it, but I suppose 
all of us were homesick that morning for 
the loved faces and the old signs of Christmas 
cheer. How bare and melancholy the sky 
and sea! Nothing of the Christmas Eve 
glory when it seemed -that the heavens 
might open with the old angelic song of 
peace on earth! No Christmas greens, no 
stockings, no Santa Claus, only the dreary, 
unbroken expanse of deadly sea! 

Hardly had we finished breakfast when 
we heard an unusual commotion. We has- 
tened out on deck and there was Santa 
Claus! He was curiously dressed. Leather 
puttees much like those worn by American 
Army officers, a red mantle strangely like 
certain table covers on the boat, a red cap, 
long flowing white hair and beard, and a 
big pack crammed with toys of every sort. 
He soon had a long train of interested 
spectators. He was wholly impartial. There 
were no children in the first cabin, but in 
the second cabin and the steerage twenty- 
five or thirty children had taken passage 
with their parents. None of these was for- 
gotten. 

As Santa was about to leave the steerage 
he asked, “‘Are there any other children 
here?”’ 


‘ere am I.”’ So were we all children. 


We passed indoors again with somewhat | 


of the old Christmas joy for our simple 
Christmas service. The purser read the 
service in clear and dignified tones, and we 
responded with increasing reverence as new 
meanings, born of the new situation, un- 
folded from the old words. We stood to- 
gether and sang, our bodies swaying with 
the motion of the ship, our souls swayed 
by that Unseen Power with whom we 
sought relationship,— 
“Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 

Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

. O hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea.’’ 


We sang also that other loved hymn 
which a few hours later many of our dear 
ones would be singing at home,— 
“O come, all ye faithful, joyful and trium- 
phant, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem.” 


Our hearts went out on wings of song to) 
Bethlehem. Back from Bethlehem came 


the answering message by wireless! 

“The British troops in Bethlehem on 
Christmas Day,” it said, ‘‘would send to 
their American comrades a message of greet- 
ing and of hope that through the achieve- 
ment of their common purpose, the law of 
force may yield to the force of law, with 
peace and good-will to all on earth.” 

The morning passed, and the short after- 


noon began to cast its shadows upon the 


sombre sea. The southern horizon broke 


A little old woman in the seventies | 
said cheerily, ‘‘Why yes, Father Christmas, | 


forth into splendor, which seemed strange 
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and unearthly as it stretched out between 
the dead sky and the sullen sea. It seemed 
to us a reminder that out beyond the waste 
of battle and the heavy clouds of human 
grief the glory of the Lord still lived to 
shine about us one day when Christ should 
be born anew in the peace of righteousness 
and justice and infinite good-will. 

I read the Ninety-first Psalm that night 
in my cabin, and the words of the Hebrew 
poet brought calm and strength:— 


“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night; 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 


“Nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness; 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noon-day.”’ 
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With the quiet throbbing of the engines, 
I lay down to rest. 

The next morning a tiny speck on the hori- 
zon grew rapidly larger until we knew it to be 
a part of our convoy. When at last it came 
within signalling distance we were amazed 
to see, tied to the tops of both masts, great 
branches of Christmas fir, the one bit of 
Christmas which we had missed. 

Where they came from we did not know, 
but we did know that the resourcefulness 
of American sailors had not been daunted 
by five hundred miles of sea. How grate- 
fully we looked upon those bits of evergreen, 
standing against the sky! They brought 
us a message from those who had gathered 
at home about the Christmas tree in the old 
Christmas spirit, and had sent their thoughts 
and their love across the waves to us. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, April 1, at 10.30. 
Mrs. John K. Whiting of Brookline will pre- 
side and there will be an informal discussion 
on ‘What is our Work for Next Year?” 


The installation of Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
formerly of Marlboro, will take place in the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian church on Tuesday 
evening, April 2, at eight o’clock. Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers will preach the sermon. 
Dean W. W. Fenn will give the charge to the 
minister, Rev. W. I. Lawrance will give the 
charge to the people, and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins will extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. W. W. Sleeper and Rev. Carl 
M. Gates, two Congregational ministers of 
the town, will also take part. Every one 
interested in the installation is cordially 
invited. A convenient train leaves the South 


Station, Boston, Mass., at 7.25. Returning, 
leaves Wellesley Hills at 9.57. 
Churches. 

Boston, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 


Charles Edwards Park: This church is co- 
operating with the fuel Administration and 
by invitation of the Central Congregational 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Newbury 
Streets, Rev. Mr. Sperry, minister, union 
services are held every Sunday morning and 
afternoon. No pleasanter or more fortunate 
experience could come to the First Church 
than this cordial welcome given to it by the 
Central Church. In the weekly calendar 
the First Church is mentioned first. Rev. 
Mr. Park preached, and the First Church 
organist, Mr. Marshall, conducted the 
choirs, the first Sunday. The music of the 
combined choirs, conducted alternately by 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Marshall, is very 
beautiful. ‘The Sunday-school and all chapel 
activities go on as usual at the chapel, 64 
Marlborough Street, namely, the Alliance 
Branch, the Post-Office Mission, Cheerful 
Letter Mission, Girls’ Fraternity Club, the 
Mothers’ Club, Dressmaking Class, the 
Sewing School, the Boy Scouts. The First 
Church Club meets at private houses, and 
the meetings are large. The Club con- 
tinues its annual contribution to the Robert 
Gould Shaw House for the support of the 
printing class, the Free Bed Fund at the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, and supplies the flowers for the 
church decoration when the flowers are not 
given as memorials to former members of 
the parish. The young children of Mr. 
Park’s Sunday-school class care for a French 
orphan, Jean Coury, and are eager to adopt 
another orphan. ‘The Red Cross Auxiliary 
is a new work, and the sewing and knitting 
accomplished by members composed of First 
Church Club, Alliance, Mothers’ Club, 
Girls’ Fraternity, is large and satisfactory. 
In fact, this Auxiliary ranks tenth in the 
amount of work sent in to the Red Cross 
by any church auxiliary. Combining with 
the new Old South Church, Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
pastor, and the Central Church, Rev. Mr. 
Sperry, minister, the First Church helps 
to support and carry on the Scollay Square 
Service Club for army and navy men. The 
record of this Club is almost phenomenal, 
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there having been registered since its open- 
ing, December 2, to March 7, the names of 
forty thousand men; anywhere from five 
thousand to nine thousand men have regis- 
tered on Sundays. Books, games, and a 
canteen are supplied. The Club is open 
every day in the week at 12 Tremont Row. 
The Alliance Branch has recently placed the 
name of Mrs. Anna Ballantine Park in 
memoriam in The Alliance, and as a further 
tribute to Mrs. Park, whose sympathies 
were ever large-hearted and far-reaching, a 
sum of money goes to the needy women of 
the Unitarian church in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, England. Mrs. Park’s early ancestors 
were of Lincolnshire. She was a direct 
descendant of Gov. John Winthrop, the 
first Governor of Massachusetts, who estab- 
lished the First Church in Boston. ‘The fol- 
lowing names are on the roll of honor of this 
church: John W. Bartol, Herbert Bauer, 
Eleanor W. Daggett, Thorndike Endicott, 
Marcellus Gilbert, George P. Howe (killed in 
action, 1917), Arnold Hunnewell, F. T. Lord, 
George V. Mahan, John P. Marshall, James 
P. Munroe, Frank Peterson, Philip L. 
Spalding, J. M. Sturgis, Robert M. Tappan, 
John J. Thomas, Rosanna D. Thorndike, 
James C. White, Fred V. Wilhauk. 


CHARLESTON, §.C.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. M. Gray: The following has been 
forwarded to the National Alliance: Dear 
Friends and Co-workers of the National 
Alliance,—We, the Helping Hands Branch 
of Charleston, S.C., beg to thank you all 
in the United States and Canada through 
the Christian Register in order to conserve 
time and money, because we are all working 
for the war. Our appeal for a scholar- 
ship to send a crippled boy to school at 
Shelter Neck, N.C., has been most gener- 
ously met, and we wish to thank you 
not only for the donations, which have 
been liberal, but for the most cordial and 
interesting notes which have accompanied 
them. It makes us realize to what a large 
body of noble women we belong; and it 
gives us courage to keep our little candle 
still burning. I wish we might thank you 
all personally for your good cheer. Pardon 
the delay, and believe me, Sincerely yours, 
Sallie Savage Gray. 


Detroit, Mich.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen: The roll of honor 
of the church follows: John D. Bagley, 
Frank Bartlett, Owen Bartlett, Ralph E. 
Baskerville, Samuel Boyajian, Carl W. 
Brumme, W. P. Chamberlain, William 
Wallace Crapo, Robert E. Cralle, Stafford 
Francis, C. M. Goodrich, Gordon C. Hall, 
Fayette Harrigan, Leon Harrigan, Betsy L. 
Harris, James S. Holden, Frederick E. 
Holmes, F. Farrington Holt, Frederick H. 
Holt, Alexander J. Jemal, Stanley Jupp, 
Wm. B. Jupp, Lawrence F. Killick, Theodore 
A. Leisen, Theodore A. Leisen, Jr., Delmar S. 
Lenzner, Watson Leonhauser, Charles Parker 
McFarland, Dixon Rider, Robert Sadd, 
Edward D. Spalding, Wm. S. Stinton, 
Edward M. Vaughn, Gilbert Whelden, 
Grenville Whitney, Frances Boynton 
Whitton, Francis Wilby, Herbert P. Wilder, 
Philip Worcester. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: In the recent service 
of dedicating the service-flag in honor of 
the young men of the parish in the army 
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and navy, the pastor said: ‘‘We are think- 
ing of those fifteen young men of this parish 
who have gone to war. Wherever they are, 
on land or sea, there is with them a most 
precious thing, something that is growing 
dearer as the days of hard service creep on, 
one after another. It is the flag of our 
country with its thirteen stripes and its 
forty-eight stars. I speak of it as theirs,— 
theirs perhaps more than ours, because it 
has so much more to say to them. That 
red, it means for them courage and bravery, 
all that a soldier ought to be. ‘That white, 
it means honor, a clean game,—what we 
look for in our soldiers. That blue, it means 
the heavenly things that have been put 
over them. Notice it: though there is no 
more of it than there is of the red and the 
white, yet so massed and placed is it, that 


it is the dominating and largest feature of 


the flag. We have our flag as well, sharing 


with theirs the honor on our streets. From: 


yonder house there hangs one, a red flag, 
with a field of white, and in the midst a blue 
star. What does it say to us? It tells us 
that from that house a son, a brother, a 
husband, a father, has gone to the war. 
It is the flag of service. There it hangs, 
flat, limp, no life therein, as ungraceful as 
duty. It is a red flag. On the field of 
blood the light of a man’s life is to shine. 
That is his service. As in the blue over- 
head there is a Milky Way, so through this 
now red earth there runs the White Path of 
Honor. We can count upon these sons to 
do that which is manliest and holiest. In 
that white we place for each his star of blue. 
Verily they are our ‘star’ men. Serving in 
the cause of honor, on the field of blood, 
how like the lights ‘moving and marching 
in the heavenly plains’ they shine, in this 
the darkness of our world!’’ ‘There are fif- 
teen names on the honor roll: Henry Butler 
Allen, Laurence G. Brinckerhoff, Forrest 
Brown, Farley Chapin, Donald Greene, 
Charles Horsford, Harold R. Lamb, Walter 
H. Nichols, Lowell FE. Perry, Frank G. Pray, 
Cyril B. Raymond, Albert J. Smart, Jr., 
Myron S. Stevens, Samuel U. Streeter, El- 
win S. Warner. ‘“‘When they were most 
needed these men did not pause to. reason 
why or count the cost, but came at once.” 
The women of the church meet weekly to 
work for the Red Cross, while a number are 
also active in the work done daily at the 
local Red Cross rooms. Sunday services are 
held this winter in the Sunday-school room. 
In spite of the somewhat unchurchly condi- 
tions Mr. Day is preaching sermons of rare 
originality of expression and deep spiritual 
force and earnestness. 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE, 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 


Lyman Ward, Principal Dr. W. Theodore Langley, Treasurer 


From an endorsement of Andrew D. White, of a Camp Hill 
graduate who is about to graduate at Cornell and who has 
been excused from military service to become superintend- 
ent of the farms of the State Agricultural College at Cornell 
University. Dr. White says: He worked for me during 
two years and a considerable part of the time in the house 
and in the flower and vegetable garden adjoining my 
house—that is to say the old president’s house of the 
University—and he found time part of the year to act as 
one of the managers of a boys’ campin Maine. He 
worked his way through the University here against ad- 
verse circumstances and in a way such as very few are able 
to accomplish. With my experience of close upon 
years in vital connection with the faculty and students of 
this University, I regard him as one of the very first in 
character and achievement whom I have known in the 
whole student body. f 
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Hartrorp, Conn.—First Unitarian 
Church: The work of the winter at this 
church has been carried forward with the 
assistance of pulpit supplies from among the 
best men in the denomination. The preach- 
ers for Palm Sunday and Easter are Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson and Rev. Ralph 
E. Conner, representatives of the American 
Unitarian Association. Despite the change 
Jan. 1, 1918, as a result of the resignation of 
the minister, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
after six years of service, the well-organized 
character of the church has been maintained. 
Mr. Dieffenbach preached his closing sermon 
on January 27, the central thought of which 
was that faith is inevitable because it is 
necessary, as clearly revealed in a great 
crisis, to rely upon divine guidance. It is 
hoped that at the annual meeting of the 
society in April a committee will be ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for securing 
a minister. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland, D.D.: Until late last 
year the church here, which is new, was not 
able to orgariize a Sunday-school, on account 
of lack of children. This year, however, it 
has a school with four children’s classes and 
an adult Bible class. Mr. Selden H. Hall 
is the superintendent. ‘The social life of the 
church has never been so active as the present 
year. Social gatherings are held in private 
homes monthly, with large attendances of 
old and young. ‘Two special socials of great 
interest have been held in the rooms of Prof. 
Caroline E. Furness at Vassar College, for 
the benefit of the Unitarian students there, 
who number this year more than fifty. The 
Women’s Alliance is having an active season, 
working for the Red Cross and also carrying 
out various plans for raising money for the 
church. The church has taken up two 
collections, of $32 and $35 each, for the 
Armenian and Syrian sufferers. The Sun- 
day-school has also taken up a collection 
for the same cause. Two young men be- 
longing to families in the church have gone 
to the war. On Sunday afternoons once a 
month the Unitarian congregation unites 
with the Society of Friends in holding joint 
meetings for the discussion of important 
social and religious questions prominently 
before the public. Two Vassar College 
professors have recently given week-evening 
lectures in the church before large audiences— 
Prof. Textor on ‘‘The Russian Revolution,” 
and Prof. Bye on “Art,” illustrated with his 
own paintings. Among Dr. Sunderland’s 
sermon topics this year have been a series on 
“Tiberal Religion in the Leading Countries 
of Europe.” Last Sunday afternoon he 
gave a lecture at Vassar on “India.”” A new 
book from his pen, entitled ‘‘Rising Japan,”’ 
has just been published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Rowsz, Mass.—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Robert M. L. Holt: 
Winter has shown no partiality in the 
bestowal of its rigors, and Rowe has re- 
ceived its full share. Early in the winter, 
owing to the scarcity of fuel, the parish 
committee decided to hold services about 
the village, in the homes of the members. 
The plan has worked very well. All have 
enjoyed the intimate, informal meetings, 
and, though the roads and weather have 

conspired to discourage, the people have 

turned out better than might have been 
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expected. Since Christmas the little church 
building has slept cosily and snugly in the 
snow. Now again the crows begin to call 
from the tops of the high, bare trees; again 
at intervals is wafted the scent of wet earth. 
Spring is just ahead, and at Easter time shall 
waken the little church. 


Personal. 


Rev. John Malick, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been appointed manager of the Red 
Cross work of the Salt Lake County chapter. 


Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., of 
Waltham, Mass., whose son is among the 
American’ soldiers in France, has arrived 
in England for a stay of six months. His 
address is care Secretary W. Copeland Bowie, 
Essex Hall, London. 


Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., is the author 
of a full-page article in the Winnipeg Evening 
Tribune, ‘‘Solving the return-soldier problem; 
how Canada is making new men of war vet- 
erans.”’ The article is fully illustrated and 
is a graphic description of training the men 
in new vocations. 


Rey. T. J. Horner, minister of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Attleboro and Sharon, 
Mass., preached in the Congregational church 
in Sharon, March 17, at the union service, 
to a congregation composed of Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists. The church 
was filled and all available chairs were used. 


Rev. Henry G. Ives has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence from the Head- 
quarters Staff of the First Quebec Regiment 
at Montreal, in order to work for the Imperial 
Munitions Board at the British Chemical 
Company at ‘Trenton, Ont. This work 
utilizes the chemical training and experience 
which Mr. Ives had before entering upon the 
ministry. His address is P.O. Box 1251, 
Trenton, Ont. Mrs. Ives is with him. 


Rev. T. Clinton Brockway of the First 
Unitarian Church, Butte, Mont., has re- 
signed and will spend his life in the open 
for a year with the expectation of returning 
to the ministry. He will remove to Weiser, 
Ida. The Butte Miner says: ‘‘Mr. Brock- 
way is one of the best known and most elo- 
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quent speakers in Butte. He has been 
active in every movement for the welfare 
of the community and has been a hard worker 
in the church.” 


Rev. Christopher J. Street is to have as 
his co-pastor at Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 
England, Rev. Alfred Hall of Newcastle, 
which, says the London Inquirer, will be 
good news to everybody—except Newcastle 
people. Mr. Street’s long and unwearying 


work in the ministry has always been, as is’ 


well known, supplemented by important 
duties in other ways; among those of late 
years we may specially name the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund and the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship, to both of which he has rendered in- 
valuable help. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer, Mass., and Camp Devens have been 
received by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 
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Waverley Masato. 6. as tiene goavavease 
Sudbviry: Misses... .... hed eenesewen 


$1,161.58 


The money is used for the maintenance of 
volunteer chaplains, a community worker, 
the Federation Hut, and the Unitarian 
church, the largest building in Ayer. Con- 
tributions are greatly needed. 


Rey. Henry Carlton Parker. 


The following resolution has been adopted 
by the Association of Ministers in and 
about Cambridge, Mass. :— 


The Cambridge Association herehy testi- 
fies its profound sense of the loss it has 
met by the death of our brother Henry 
Carlton Parker, who was for nearly forty 
years a minister of our fellowship, and 
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nearly thirty years pastor of the First 
Unitarian Parish, Woburn. 

We sincerely regret Brother Parker’s 
sudden death, because it has deprived our 
fellowship of an able, earnest, devout; 
and efficient minister, whose strong person- 
ality and fraternal loyalty always brought 
intellectual and spiritual reinforcement to 
our meetings. He was diligent in serving 
the religion of righteousness and freedom, 
forceful and persuasive in the presenta- 
tion of its claims and message, constant 
in his faith in humanity, working to realize 
high ideals of welfare and progress. We 
honor his name and memory for strength 
of character, for outspoken championship 
of good causes and fearless judgment upon 
evil tendencies of social life, for his un- 
pretentiousness and modesty of spirit and 
nfanner, for sincerity of word and deed. 
We rejoice to recall that these traits and 
activities of his nature were blended into 
a well-balanced life by a notable power 
of affection and friendliness so that his 
presence and influence among us distinctly 
enriched our fellowship and intercourse. 
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Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DOR ae te (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, March 31, William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., of the Harvard Theological ‘School will preach. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Church school at 9-45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. Services according to new time 
arrangement. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. _Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. "Dr. Brown 
will preach. Easter service at 3.30 p.m. Mr. Snow will 
preach. Service every day at noon. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630 1s ae Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Parl ., minister. 
In order to co-operate with che Fuel Fernie this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 

Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite bine them, te 


further notice, for Sunday morming worship. Service at 


10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will A on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 


continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (647 Thee Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle 

R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. cruel 
ing service at xx. Sermon by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School Easter carol service at 10.40 
a.m. Church service at 11 a.M. Preaching by the min- 
ister. Subject, ‘Human Life Glorified.” e collection 
for the Charles Gordon 
taken. A communion service will follow church service, 
All seats are free and a cordial invitation is extended to 
the angi Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich a car a 
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ONLY TWO DAYS 


OST readers of the Christian Register | 

will receive this number on Friday and | 
will have only two days for additional prep- 
arations for the Easter Sunday collection for 
the national work of our churches. 


Ministers and committees should spare no 
effort to acquaint the members of the. 
churches with the importance of the work 
which is being done for the nation, by our 
churches, through the American Unitarian 
Association. 


EASTER IN MARCH 


The situation is more critical because 
Easter Sunday falls in March—with the added 
danger of snow or cold, rainy weather. So 
many churches take their collection on that 
one day that there will be wide-spread anx1- 

ety till the results are known. Personal work 
by our ministers, in bringing the collection 
to the attention of their people, will help 
insure success. 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries, 
“Have you any wax?” “Sealing?” 
“Ceiling? No; floor.”—New Haven Register. 


“They'll never get married,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury. “Their friendship is merely 
Teutonic.” 


“Do you study the bill of fare to see 
what you are going to eat?’”’ ‘“‘No, I study 
the almanac.”—Washington Star. 


“Waiter, how can I tell if this is a ham 
sandwich?’”’ ‘‘There’s a label pasted on 
the rice paper, sir.”—Buffalo Express. 


“We no longer have the soliloquy on the 


stage.” ‘‘No, the telephone conversation 
has taken its place.’’—Lowuisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“Mother,” said Edith, ‘“‘when the first 
man started to spell ‘psalm’ with a ‘p,’ why 
didn’t he scratch it out and start over?’’— 
Judge. 


Little Mary, playing in the yard, saw a 
strange dog come in at the gate. She ran 
in to her mother, saying, ‘‘O mother, do 
tell me whether it’s a real bulldog or only 
just a Boston Unitarian.” 


A little girl who had arrived at the front- 
toothless age was thus addressed by her 
dentist-father: ‘‘Why, Margaret, at the 
table without any teeth! How can you!” 
“O father,’’ Margaret answered, “‘don’t you 
know that this is toothless Monday?” 


A small boy under treatment for ton- 
sillitis was coming along finely, and his 
mother praised the physician. ‘‘How times 
change,” said the neighbor. ‘A little while 
ago we would have bound his neck with a 
strip of salt pork sprinkled with pepper, 
but to-day it’s cheaper to have a doctor.” 


Ulric Upshur’s Uncle Uzziah, undersized, 
unfeignedly unflaggingly unquestioningly ux- 
orious, usually wtterly unobtrusive, unspar- 
ingly upbraided unattached undomesticated 
unsociable Ulric. ‘‘Ursula Urquhart un- 
usual, unique, uplifting,’ urged Uncle Uz- 
ziah. Ulric, usually urbane, unexpectedly 
uncorked unbridled umbrage. “Ugh!” 
uttered Ulric. 


A young clerk was called before the man- 
ager. ‘‘Mr. Jones, of late your work has 
been very perfunctory.” Just as he was 
going to ask for an explanation, the young 
clerk broke in: ‘‘Mr. Smith, I’ve been work- 
ing here for three months now, and, though 
I have tried my best, that’s the first bit of 
praise I have received. Thank you.”— 
New York Sun. 


Jack and Billy are two small boys in a 
ministerial family. Recently, being con- 
valescent from the measles, they were sitting 
up in bed, side by side, discussing “‘ Bunny- 
Land,’ a country of their imagination. ‘“‘How 
do people get married in Bunny-Land?”’ 
asked Billy. ‘‘Don’t you know?’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Why, the minister just stands up 
in front of them and says, ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do!’ ” 


A travelling-man, the story goes, one 
night found himself obliged to remain in 
a small town on account of a washout on 
the railroad. The rain was still coming 
downintorrents. The travelling-man turned 
to the waitress. ‘‘ This certainly looks like 
the Flood.” ‘‘The what?’ ‘‘The Flood. 
You’ve read about the Flood, and the ark 
landing on Mount Ararat, surely.” ‘“‘My! 
mister, I ain’t seen a paper for three days.” 
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